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LITERATURE. 


Letters of Humphrey Prideaux, sometime 
Dean of Norwich, to John Ellis, 1674— 
1722. Edited by Edward Maunde 
Thompson, Barrister-at-Law and s- 
sistant-Keeper of MSS. in the British 
Museum. (Printed for the Camden 
Society, 1875.) 


Dean Pripeavx is sufficiently well re- 
membered as the biographer of Mahomet 
and the author of the work tracing the con- 
nexion betweenthe Old and New Testaments, 
and he therefore needs but the briefest form 
of introduction to such readers as may feel 
interested in a notice of the volume bearing 
the above title. Of Ellis it may be said that 
he was a college friend of Prideaux, that he 
commenced life in a public office under Sir 
Joseph Williamson, and that, though a man 
of small ability, he gradually gained pro- 
motion and wealth by a sedulous attention 
to public affairs. Not the least remarkable 
fact about these letters is the length of time, 
—close upon half a century—over which they 
reach. It is true that the correspondence 
of the first twelve years of the period is the 
most voluminous, and &lls fully two-thirds 
of the volumé; but letters pass between 
them with equal regularity, though with 
less frequency, until within two years of 
the Dean’s death. 

A large part of Prideaux’s life having 
been passed within the walls of Oxford, and 
most of the letters in this volume being 
dated there, we read in the expectation of 
finding little, perhaps, illustrating the 
general history of England, but -much 
throwing light on the state of learning, 
manners and morals of a great university 
between the Restoration and the Revolu- 
tion. At the close of the seventeenth 
century there was for one humbly con- 
nected no surer introduction to the profit- 
able callings of politics and diplomacy than 
literary distinction at Oxford or Cambridge ; 
and the condition, social and philosophical, 
of these places about the time when such 
men as Addison and Prior were achieving 
their first successes there is a subject of no 
common interest. Prideaux shows a sad 
lack of charity in his estimates of his college 
contemporaries, but, making every allow- 
ance for personal dislikes and prejudices, it 
cannot be denied that his picture of Oxford 
life is a most repelling one. Drink seems the 
prevailing vice, and details and anecdotes 
without number in proof of this may be col- 
lected from these letters. The writer does 


not appear to harbour any great horror of 
drunkenness ; indeed, a maliciousreader might 
be tempted to infer from many passages that 





he felt grateful towards the human infirmity 
which gave him excuse for heaping whole- 
sale vituperation on men in other respects 
perhaps in as good estimation as himself. 
Over against Balliol, we read, is a dingy, 
horrid, scandalous alehouse, fit for none but 
draymen and tinkers, but for Balliol men 
good enough, like Sir Toby’s boots, to drink 
in ; and here “ by perpetual bubbing they add 
art to their natural stupidity to make them- 
selves perfect sots.”” The Head of the col- 
lege remonstrating with them, and in a 
grave speech informing them of the mis- 
chiefs of that “hellish lquor called ale,” it 
is retorted upon him by one “ not willing so 
tamely to be preached out of his beloved 
liquor,” that the Vice-Chancellor’s men— 
i.e., the students of Trinity—drank ale at 
the Split Crow, and why should not they 
too? When it was pointed out to Bathurst, 
the Vice-Chancellor, what a bad example 
was here given, he, ‘‘ an old lover of ale him- 
self,” answered roughly that there was no 
hurt in it, and that, as long as his fellows 
did no worse, he should not disturb them ; 
so that now, concludes Prideaux, they may 
be sots by authority. Further on we read 
that the Mermaid Tavern is gone bankrupt, 
“and we Christ Church men bear the 
blame of it, our ticks, as the noise of the 
town will have it, amounting to 1,5001.” 
The amount and the quality of the educa- 
tion supplied to the students were minor 
matters for enquiry by the college Visitors ; 
questions of more vital importance were 
whether any of the scholars wore “ peri- 
wiques ” or pantaloons, and kept dogs. A 
taste for dramatic performances could not, 
however, be charged upon the students, for 
in 1674 Ellis is informed by his corre- 
spondent that “the players parted from us 
with small gains, not having gained so much 
as after all things paid to make a dividend 
of 101. to the chief sharers; which I hope 
will give them no encouragement to come 
again.” 

Among notable visitors to Oxford during 
Prideaux’s residence were the Duchess of 
Cleveland and the Dutch Admiral, Van 
Tromp. The first-named personage brought 
up her eldest son (just created Duke of 
Southampton), “whom she confesseth to be 
a very kockish idle boy,” and placed him 
under the care of Dean Fell; and the morn- 
ing before she left sat at least an hour in her 
coach so that everybody might see her. 

Young Southampton is still pursuing his 
studies at the university some two years 
later, when Prideaux writes of him that he 
“will ever be very simple, and scarce, I 
believe, ever attain to the reputation of not 
being thought a fool.” The details furnished 
us in this correspondence of Van Tromp’s 
visit must be new to his biographers. We 
prefer to tell such part of the story as we 
have space for in the original words. In the 
letter dated January 31, 1675, may be read 
the following passage :— 

_ “Van Trump came hither on Tuesday night and 
immediately waited on our Dean [Fell, of Christ 
Church, afterwards Bishop of Oxford], by whom 
he was treated at dinner the next day; he desired 
he might have salt meat, he never useing to eat 
any other, which put Mr. Dean much to it to find 
that which [would] please his pallet. He had 
much respects shown him here, and the Univer- 
sity presented him with a D™, degree, but the 





seaman thinkeing that title out of his element 
would have nothing to doe with it. He was much 
gazed at by the boys, who —- wondred to 
find him, whom they had found so famous in 
Gazets, to be at last but a drunkeing greazy 
Dutchman. Speed stayd in town on purpose to 
drinke with him, which is the only thing he is 
good for.” 

Again, a week later, we are told :— 

“We got a greater victory over Van Trump 
here then all your sea captaines in London, he 
confesseing that he was more drunke here then 
anywhere else since he came into England, which 
I thinke very little to the honour of our Uni- 
versity. Dr. Speed was the chiefe man that en- 
countred him, who mustering up about five or six 
more as able men as himselfe at wine and brandy 
got tue Dutchman to the Crown Tavern, and there 
soe 4 him with both that at 12 at night they 
were fain to carry him to his lodgeings.” 

Many of Prideaux’s notes on and short 
references to events and rumours of wider 
historical significance should not be passed 
over by any one seeking an intimate know- 
ledge of this period. Among “a multitude 
of other lies imposed on us here” in 1674, 
the one which the writer least believes is 
that the French King has sent over to know 
by what method Henry proceeded in the 
suppression of monasteries, and that several 
people have been employed to seareh the 
records in the Tower to give him satisfaction 
in the matter. In 1676, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury being like to die, all the talk was 
that Sir Leoline Jenkins, hitherto engaged in 
diplomatic rather than in theological exer- 
cises, was to take holy orders and succeed 
him. Burnet is a troublesome knave, and 
the pulpit was well rid of him when he was 
turned out of the Rolls Chapel for preaching 
a sermon, on November 5, casting reflections 
on James. Nor must the lengthy arguments 
by which Prideaux, when retired to Nor- 
wich, justifies his transfer of allegiance from 
James to William (see pp. 157, 158) be 
overlooked. 

Our next extract, written in July, 1685, 
is selected as an illustration of personal 
character :— 


“T have now been long enough here to begin to 
be weary of a place where now almost every one 
is my junior, and therefore have resolved to retire 
to my liveing and fix for good and all there; and 
in order hereto I have hearkned to proposals that 
have been made to me of marriage, and because 
they are such as are very advantagious, I have 
already got soe far as y* sealeing of articles, 
whereby I have secured to myselfe 3,000%.; but 
after y° death of y° ffather and mother, whose 
only child y* gentlewoman is, I believe there will 
be at least 1500/. more. I little thought I should 
ever come to this; but abundance of motives have 
overpowred me, and therefore I have yeilded to 
the circumstances of my present condition, w 
would neither be convenient nor comfortable to 
me without this resolution.” 

During his residence at Oxford, Prideaux 
finds as many subjects for his pen im the 
doings of the townsmen as in those of the 
gownsmen, and he touches hardly anything 
that he does not disfigure. The worst side 
of questions connected with an election of 
town clerk, with Lord Lovelace and the 
races at Woodstock, the extravagant ban- 
quets and the quarrels of the corporation, is 
unsparingly exposed to view. At Norwich 
the like topics also engage his attention. 
The contests between the more numerous 
faction of Whigs and the more violent faction 
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of the Tories; the large number of ale- 
houses, an evil most difficult of cure, for 
nearly every successive mayor is a brewer ; 
the assize trials, and the libels published on 
the citizens; are all served up for the 
amusement of Ellis. Here, too, he meets 
with the Earl of Yarmouth, representative 
of the decayed Paston family, living very 
obscurely and yet increasing his debts ; while 
his mother, “ who made a great bussle ’’ in 
Charles’s IL.’s time, boards in a thatched 
house, and with difficulty finds money 
enough to pay for it. But if there is one 
person more than other who excites the 
animosity of Prideaux, it is Dr. Fairfax, the 
occupant of the Deanery to which his op- 
ponent was himself destined to succeed. 
Concerning this distinguished ornament of 
the Established Church he writes on De- 
cember 11, 1693 :— 

“We are here at a miserable passe with this 

horrid sot we have got for our Dean. He cannot 
sleep at night till dosed with drink, and therefore, 
when in bed, his mans businesse is to drink with 
him till he hath his dose; and it being his way 
to keep a man only for y° time of his residence 
and then dismisse him, he hath spread his fame 
80e yon y°® whole countrey that nothing is 
more scandalous; for his servants, whom he thus 
dismisseth goeth into other familys He 
comes little to church and never to y* sacrament, 
though we have a sacrament every Sunday; and 
as for a booke, he looks not into any from y* 
beginning of y°® year to y° end. His whole life is 
y® pot and y° pipe, and goe to him when you will, 
you will find him walkeing about his roome with 
« pipe in his mouth and a bottle of claret and a 
bottle of old strong beer (w*" in this countrey they 
call nog) upon y* table, and every other turn he 
takes a glass of one or y® other of them. If 
Flodges comes to him (for scarce any other doth), 
then he reads Don Quixot, while y* other walkes 
about with his pipe as before, and this is noble 
entertainment between them. Certainly y* pre- 
ferments of y® church were never designed for 
such drones ; and yet these two fellows have about 
500/. per annum each, and never did it a farthings 
worth of service in their life, professeing nothing 
else but to live idlely and feed their bellys upon 
what they have.” 
Hodges, it may be worth while to men- 
tion, had his prebend at Norwich given him 
by Shaftesbury, to whom he had been 
chaplain. 

Anecdotes of Antony Wood and Locke 
are to be found in these pages; and lovers 
of old books will find many interesting re- 
ferences to scarce or forgotten quartos. A 
few words in commendation of the manner 
in which the volume is edited may justly 
form the conclusion of our remarks. Mr. 
Thompson’s perfect familiarity with the 
history of the period involved, and _ his 
judicious use of the vast library so easily 
accessible to him, have enabled him to add 
« preface and annotations to the text, which 
help to make this new contribution to seven- 
teenth-century memoirs of great permanent 
value. J. J. Cartwricut. 








The Protection of Majorities; or, Considera- 
tions relating to Electoral Reform, with 
other Papers. By Josiah Phillips Quincy. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers, 1876.) 

‘Tuts collection of essays is a reprint of con- 

tributions to a New England magazine. 

There is no apparent method or continuity 

in them, but perhaps we have no right to 








look for anything of the kind. Our own 
best writers have taken to publishing their 
fugitive pieces unsorted, and by so doing 
have conferred a boon on readers who have 
ouly snatches of spare time at their com- 
mand. Besides, Mr. Quincy’s book has after 
all a distinct purpose. He, in common with 
the best and ablest of his countrymen, is 
exercised by the “perils of democracy” in 
the States. He sees that there is urgent 
need of reform, and has a practical sugges- 
tion to make, which he propounds in the 
first essay on “The Protection of Majorities.” 
The rest of his papers, he himself tells us, 
we may take as “ padding.” Well, the pad- 
ding is good of its kind. All persons in- 


terested in University reform will be glad to | 


read Mr. Quincy on “Coercion in the Later 
Stages of Education ;” in which, with Pre- 
sident Eliot’s last annual report on Harvard 
University as his text, he argues against 
“enforced attendance upon recitations, lec- 
tures, and religious exercises,” with very 
considerable force; and soars and sings of 
that ideal national University which Ameri- 
cans dream of, and we should be as glad as 
they to see realised in the New World. The 
papers on “Town Libraries” and on “ The 
Abuse of Reading”’ are also fresh ; one being 
a warning against the prevailing taste for 
feverish, trashy literature, the other against 
the evils arising not from the over-abundant 
facilities for poor reading, but from too 
much good reading. 

But let us turn to Mr. Quincy’s principal 
essay, by which his book must be judged. 
The representation of the people in the States 
he admits to be in a wretched condition. 
But no representation of minorities will cure 
it, or is asked for. The American people 
look upon the representation of majorities 
as the essence of democracy ; minorities must 
fight their own battle, but will get no special 
consideration. Now the great majority of 
the voters in the States are trustworthy, 
and what is really required is only a real 
representation of this great majority—a 
method for getting at their true will on any 
political matter. Buttressing himself by 
quotations from the Latter-day Pamphlets, 
Mr. Quincy goes on to maintain that it is 
not their opinions but their instincts which 
may be relied on. How to get at these in- 
stincts of the majority, then, is the problem. 
For it is only the interest of cliques and 
minorities to put knaves and simpletons in 
office, it never can be the interest of the 
majority to be represented by them. 

The present system of caucus Mr. Quincy 
holds in entire abhorrence ; still the theory 
of caucus is sound, and should not be aban- 
doned but reformed. To do this, “let the 
State which cannot bring the citizen to the 
existing caucus bring an honest caucus to 
every citizen.” Mr. Quincy of course here 
feels himself pressed by Jefferson’s well- 
known saying, so generally accepted by 
his countrymen, that the country is best 
governed which is governed least. He 
has to anticipate and meet the traditional 
jealousy of his nation to State interference. 
But he holds his ground strongly, and main- 
tains that most men actively engaged in 
public affairs have come to the conclusion 
“that the functions of government are pre- 
cisely what public opinion decrees that they 











should be at any particular time, and that 
they are likely to increase as civilisation ad- 
vances.” All nominations, then, as well as 
elections, should be made under the super- 
vision of public officers. But how? By 
means, Mr. Quincy replies, of a journal pub- 
lished under a committee of chosen citizens, 
in each town and electoral district, for six 
weeks before the election, and called ‘“‘ The 
Local Nominator.” In its columns all nomi- 
nations must be made, and any elector should 
have a right to be heard for or against any 
candidate. The men of highest character 
and ability in the district would thus be able 
to bring their proper weight and influence 
to bear on the nominations. The present 
corrupt system of payment for nomination by 
the candidate would disappear with all its 
surroundings. In short, “such a journal 
would do just what the caucus does in 
theory but never in practice.” 

We have not space to follow Mr. Quincy 
in his ingenious defence of his panacea 
against the attacks of his friends (for the 
paper is in the form of a dialogue), but we 
are bound to admit that he makes a stronger 
case for his ‘Local Nominator” than we 
should have thought possible at first sight. 
We cannot, however, look hopefully on his 
machinery, but, whatever that may be worth, 
it is a noteworthy fact to find another able 
and thoughtful American contending s0 
strenuously for the supervision of everything 
connected with elections as one of the first 
duties of a truly democratic State. 

We will let him sum up for himself :— 

“A truer representation of majorities is then the 
reform of reforms. The State should see that her 
voters are permitted to avail themselves of the 
natural leadership of the enlightened and humane, 
and are not bought and sold and bargained for by 
the cunning and adroit. Let us celebrate our 
national centennial by initiating a public senti- 
ment that shall faally bury King Caucus by the 
side of His Majesty George the Third, with a sic 
semper tyrannis by way of epitaph” (p. 66). 

T. Hugues. 








Joseph and his Brethren: A Dramatic Poem. 
By Charles Wells. (London: Chatto and 
Windas, 1876.) 


Har a century ago a Scriptural drama 
on the tale of Joseph and his Brethren by 4 
poet who withheld his name and placed 4 
nom de plume upon the title-page was issued 
from the press, and found no readers. The 
author, Mr. Charles Wells, was the school- 
fellow of Richard Horne, the intimate friend 
of Keats and Hazlitt. Accepting neglect 
with philosophical indifference, he made no 
further effort to arrest attention, or to secure 
for himself the fame which the consciousness 
of his own splendid gifts must have assured 
him was his due. In the course of a long 
life, since the first appearance of that drama, 
he has watched the orbing of the stars of 
Keats, Shelley, and Wordsworth into lumin- 
ous spheres. He has outlived Landor, seen 
Scott and Moore dethroned from their high 
station, and witnessed many a conflict of 
opinion about Byron. Pretenders have arisen, 
sunned themselves for awhile in popularity, 
and faded into nothingness. ‘Two distinct 
generations of poets, the one headed by 
Tennyson and Browning, the other led by 
Rossetti, Swinburne, and Morris, have taken 
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seats which promise to be permanent within 
the Temple of Fame. All the while, this 
Nestor of a bygone age, this veteran of a 
host who were all giants, has possessed 
his soul in patience. Only as it were by 
accident, by the dropping of the plummet of 
criticism into the waters of oblivion, have 
those waters been stirred, and now in its 
pristine beauty reappears before us one of 
the most remarkable poems which a period 
fertile in great works produced. ‘To an 
article published by Mr. Swinburne in the 
Fortnightly Review a few months since, we 
owe a gift which the august carelessness of 
the poet himself would have withheld. If an 
old man, who for two generations had gone 
to and fro upon the earth, laying no claim 
to laurel-wreaths, should take us to his 
house, and we, by chance, should find a room 
there painted with the rarest frescoes, full of 
strange inventions and faultless forms, and 
he should say “That work is mine: I finished 
it fifty years ago,” our astonishment would 
justifiably be great. But greater and more 
justifiable is the wonder with which we read 
Joseph and his Brethren, remembering that 
not only was it written and dismissed by its 
author half a century ago, but also that the 
world, with ample opportunity of recognising 
its noble qualities, rejected it. There is food 
enough here for moralising on the “ eccen- 
tricities of genius,” the “iniquity of oblivion,” 
and the crass stupidity of contemporaries. 
The literary movement of the beginning 
of this century in England was marked by a 
revival of Elizabethanism. Casting aside, 
partly by instinct and in part deliberately, 
the formal laws of taste which had ruled 
letters through nearly two hundred years, 
the poets of our “ second golden age” found 
themselves face to face with the masterpieces 
of the English Renaissance. Their vision 
was unclouded. Their sympathies were 
unexhausted. With the fervour of first dis- 
coverers, they trod the enchanted forests of 
Spenser. With the enthusiasm of lovers 
they embraced the men and women of Shak- 
spere, kindling at the masque and anti- 
masque of human passion revealed by the 
dramatists. So keen and intense was their 
delight that the very spirit of the elder age 
seemed born anew in them. Language re- 
covered its vigour and plasticity beneath 
their touch, and the soul of music slept no 
longer locked in unusedinstruments of various 
stops. Nor was the heart of man any more a 
sealed book; for, as by divination, the youngest 
of those poets read it, mingling just observa- 
tion with their wildest dreams and truth with 
subtlest phantasy. Such times of illumina- 
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tion can scarcely come again. Between the 
Elizabethan Titans and posterity,that younger | 


race of giants reared their own palaces ; and 


what is chiefly discernible in the subsequent | 


growth of our poetic literature is not so | while now and then, as in the description of 


much increase of luxuriance and richness as 
— in regulative taste and conscious 
art. 

Of this Elizabethan Revival Joseph and 
his Brethren is a lasting monument. After 
making all allowance for the exceeding 
fertility of literature, which in this century 
has resembled a tropical forest where bird 
of rarest plumage or plant of strangest hue 
may lurk unnoticed mid the prodigality 
of fair things rourd it, the neglect of thie 


poem is still inexplicable. If it be great 
work in the true sense of that term, as 
I for one think it is, then it is great as 
dramatic work—not, indeed, as a drama to 
be acted, for no one who has read it will con- 
ceive that it could be brought successfully 
upon the stage, but as a poem distin- 
guished by dramatic situations, by dramatic 
imagery, by the dramatic marking and 
sustaining of character. Now, it was pre- 
cisely in great drama that the poets of the 
first half of the century failed. Neither 
Coleridge nor Byron won unfading laurels by 
their plays. Beddoes, who has certain 
points of Elizabethanism in common with 
Wells, was incoherent and  vacillating. 
Shelley alone, in the Cenci, produced a 
masterpiece. Atthe same time the attention 
of critics, of Lamb and Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt 
and Coleridge, was assiduously directed to 
dramatic literature; and the form of the 
drama which they preferred was the Eliza- 
bethan. This makes it all the more astound- 
ing that a really great dramatic poem, 
marked by nothing more than its Eliza- 
bethan strength and richness, which might 
have been written in parts by the young 
Shakspere, which recalls the fire of Marlowe's 
imaginaticn, the sententious fullness of 
Chapman, the flowing rhetoric of Decker, 
the incisive epigrams of Tourneur, and all 
the faults of which might equally be matched 
with faults of the Elizabethan playwrights, 
should have fallen still-born from the press. 
Had Keats shared the same fate’ our as- 
tonishment would have been diminished but 
not removed; for no one, after a careful 
study of Joseph and his Brethren, will deny 
that the promise of future growth, and the 
evidence of natural genius, which it displays, 
are at least as great as those shown by Hu- 
dymion. 

With but short space left at my disposal, 
I have to meet the common demand that a 
reviewer should take stock and produce 
samples of the stuff that wins his admira- 
tion. This must be done briefly ; there is 
but one way of doing justice to a poem of 
this kind, and that is to read it. Of the 
four acts which compose the drama, the 
scene of the first is laid in Canaan, and the 
action is concerned with the jealousy of 
Joseph’s brethren and his sale to the 
Midianitish merchants. The feeling for 
patriarchal life which Blake expressed in 
the illustrations of the book of Job, finds, 
throughout this act, its full poetical equiva- 
lent. The imagination moves at ease on 
breezy uplands and in fertile valleys, where 
the pastoral folk are beautiful in manly 
strength, and the majesty of hale old age 
betrays no weakness. Biblical simplicity is 
blent with finent grace in a style that recalls 
the happier efforts of our elder playwrights, 


Rachel (p. 35), the waywardness of Mar- 
lowe’s manner, “‘ high fantastical’ and full 
of rare conceits, may be discerned. That 
the firm grasp of the master of his art is 
wanting, and that the pruning-knife might 
be used judiciously on nearly every page, is 
true. Yet melody of speech and feeling 
never fuils; throughout these labyrinths of 
phrase and thickets of fancy the poet is 
always guided by an instinct for what is 
right in language and delicate in thought. 





Much, moreover, of superfluity may be par- 
doned when such passages as the follewing 
are frequent :— 
“ T have a fear of you; 
For envy might lead men to cast poor stones 
At heaven while it thunders ; death waits on it ; 
On hatred still it feeds and hideous dreams, 
And, like a serpent, tracks its victim’s heels. 
In meanness it begins ; proceeds to blood ; 
And dies of sallow horror by itself.” 
Or again :-- 
** Would they be envious, let them then be great, 
Envy old cities, ancient neighbourhoods, 
Great men of trust, and iron-crownéd kings ; 
For household envy is a household rat ; 
Envy of state a devil of some fear.” 
Or again, in quite another mood :— 
“ The angel's hair 
(My father told me when I was a child) 
Is hung with dew much like the seedy pearls, 
And of an essence rarer than the sweets 
That the winds gather in high summer's tide.” 
To characterise all the brothers of Joseph by 
exact touches would have been an almost 
impossible task. Yet Mr. Wells has con- 
trived to give them sufficient individuality. 
The cunning of Simeon is contrasted with 
the blunt ferocity of Issachar. The gentle 
spirit of Reuben, fiery when fully roused, 
finds a foil in the feminine malignity com- 
bined with pliancy of Judah. Of all the 
brethren Issachar is the most powerfully 
drawn. At the end of the play, when famine 
has fallen upon Canaan, the stubborn en- 
durance of his brute nature sustains and 
somewhat dignifies his previous hardness. 
For pure dramatic force, the finest passage in 
the first act, perhaps, is the scene of Jacob’s 
lamentation for Joseph (pp. 76-88), whereof 
the following lines form the climax:— _° 
“ SIMEON. 
“ Be patient, sir. 
“ Jacon. 
«Sir, I will not be so. 
I was all patience when my boy did live, 
Was all content, and silence, and repose ; 
And shall I be the same now he is dead ? 
Bless dull menotony, tongue-tie my grief, 
And feel no sorrow for my doleful loss, 
And smile upon old customs and affairs ? 
Oh! I do loathe all habits that are pass’d, 
All hours, and times, and practices of life ; 
And do more love the blood upon this cloth, 
Than worlds of patience.” 
The second act, introduced by a long pro- 
logue, where description runs riot in a 
jungle of splendid imagery, is wholly occu- 
pied with Joseph’s fortunes in the house of 
Potiphar. The reputation of Mr. Wells as 
a dramatist will probably rest upon Phrax- 
anor, the wife of Potiphar, a woman whom 
he has created. As Mr. Swinburne points 
out, she is a younger sister of Cleopatra, and 
with Cleopatra stands alone in literature. 
But the manner of presenting her to our 
imagination, of realising her voluptuous and 
imperious nature by luxuriant wealth. of 
fancy, is not wholly Shaksperian. What 
Marlowe sometimes achieved, what Greene 


_and Peele frequently aimed at, what the 





; treason at the end. 


author of Lust’s Dominion was seeking 
after, is here carried out with fullest mastery 
of means and unwavering firmness of inten- 
tion. It is impossible, after reading this 
act, ever to forget Phraxanor, whether in 
the indolence of her luxurious ease, or in 
the radiance of her sophistry, or in the 
passion of her pleading, or in the fiercenes« 
of her sarcasm, or in the cruel courage of her 
Many tonches near the 
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close owe their force to emphatic brevity, 
‘contrasted with the richness of antecedent 
rhetoric. 
“T have a mind 
You shall at once walk with those honest limbs 
Into your grave.” 
And: 
“ Will you praise him, my honoured lord ? 
. Why so? 
Because he never must be praised again.” 
And: 
“ My lord—my lord—the man that you did love 
Hath much abused me. 
Ha !—if it be so— 
If!— 
When Phraxanor has said, there is no if.” 


And :— 

*T leave you, Sir, 

Without a single comfort in the world. 

“ JosEPH. 

God is in heaven, madam! with your leave.” 
These lines have something of the quality 
which we admire in Tourneur’s often- 
quoted : 

“ Sister, come from that poisonous woman there!” 
Opinions may differ as to whether Joseph 
has escaped the ridicule inseparable from his 
situation in this act. Yet it will not be 
denied that the poet does all that art could 
do to dignify the part his hero plays, by 
making it abundantly clear that Joseph’s 
resistance proceeds not from want of fire, 
not from frigid calculation of consequences, 
but from native loyalty. Pure affection, 
honeur, wisdom, modesty, and truth form 
the essence of his character. To have 
yielded to a gust of passion at a woman’s 
bidding would have been to falsify what 
makes him man and carries him to un- 
exampled greatness. We are made to 
realise the depth of his honesty in the 
prison-scene, where he is free to leave his 
chains but will not quit the post entrusted 
to his care. His wisdom is exhibited in the 
scene of thrift and careful husbandry that 
follows on magnificent descriptions of his 
triumph. The strength of his affection 
shines forth most clearly in the meeting 
with the brethren who had wronged him. 
For such a man to have betrayed the con- 
fidence of Potiphar and yielded to the 
passions even of a Phraxanor, would have 
been contrary to nature. Rightly considered, 
therefore, Phraxanor serves as a foil to his 
perfection. 

The third act is taken up with the series 
of incidents that raised Joseph from his 
prison to the right hand of the throne of 
Egypt. Most admirable in this part of the 
poem is the purity of style that saves the 
Bible tale, recast in musical blank verse, 
from losing its simplicity; while the de- 
scription of Joseph’s triumph might be 
cited as a master-piece of pictorial pageantry 
in verse. In the fourth act the scene is 
shifted again to Canaan, where the famine 
has reduced the family of Joseph to ex- 
tremity. The journeys of Joseph’s brethren 
to Egypt, and the meeting of Joseph with 
his father, close the poem. 

Those students of poetry for whom Eliza- 
bethan dramatic literature has little charm, 
will probably wonder at the fervent words 
of admiration this drama has called forth. 
It is also likely that a certain immaturity in 
the structure of the verse, a too frequent 
lengthening of words like power, fire, heaven, 





into full dissyllables, together with unlimited 
licence in the use of strange or obsolete 
terms, may impair the pleasure of fastidious 
scholars. Nor will even enthusiastic parti- 
sans deny that the whole drama suffers from 
wordiriess, from the clumsy devices of pro- 
longed asides, and from the fault of character- 
drawing conveyed by description. Such 
blemishes, the blemishes of youth, which, 
had he chosen, the poet would assuredly 
have absorbed into the finer substance of 
his art by growth and practice, are but small 
deductions from the value of a work hence- 
forth to be reckoned among the literary 
treasures of the first half of this century. 
J. A. Symonps. 








La Russie Epique. Etude sur les Chansons 
héroiques de la Russie, traduites et analy- 
sées pour la premiére fois. Par Alfred 
Rambaud. (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1876.) 


In addition to ether merits of a more solid 
character, M. Rambaud possesses that of 
being one of the most dexterous of literary 
craftsmen. However heavy may be the sub- 
ject with which he deals, he manages it with 
such ease and grace that he communicates 
to it an apparent lightness which is really 
the attribute of his own style. And there- 
fore every literary cause which he pleads is 
invested by him with a charm and interest 
for his hearers of which it might have been 
entirely devoid had it been ever so eruditely 
enlarged upon by a less skilful advocate. 
The book now before us offers the best pos- 
sible illustration of this statement. 

The “heroic songs ’’ of Russia form an im- 
mense mass of fragmentary epic material, 
noteworthy in many respects, of very great 
interest to the specialist—whether he be ad- 
dicted to archaeological, historical, mytho- 
logical, or poetical research—bnut apt to ap- 
pear, to the eyes of the general reader, rude, 
monotonous, obscure, and tedious. The im- 
mense collections for which science has to 
thank the patient labours of Ruibnikof, 
the Kirievskys, and Hilferding in ‘“ Great 
Russia,” and of Antonovich and Drago- 
manof in ‘‘ Little Russia,” are indeed in- 
valuable. But very few writers would have 
found it possible to turn the rich stores con- 
tained in those publications to such good 
account as to render their results attractive 
to all manner of readers, to leave on every 
species of mind a clear impression of their 
leading features. This difficult task M. 
Rambaud has performed with full and 
deserved success. It will not be his fault if 
scholars who wish to compare the metrical 
romances of Russia with those of other lands 
fail in obtaining a clear idea of the forms 
which move, and the voices which resound, 
in the Russian epopee. The writer of the 
present article, having himself explored the 
(so far at least as foreigners are concerned) 
seldom trodden region of “Epic Russia,” 
feels gratified (in spite of certain sensations 
akin to those experienced by Robinson Crusoe 
at the sight of an alien footprint in the sands 
of the island which until then he imagined 
he had all to himself) in being able to bear 
witness to the truth and value of M. Ram- 
baud’s descriptions and summaries, and to 
the consummate skill with which he has 
handled a most difficult subject. Nothing 





can well be better than his sketches of the 
rustic singers of North-Russian “ builinas” 
and South-Russian ‘“ dumas,”’ and of the 
sterile regions of swamp and forest in which 
the former maintain so constant a war with 
a niggardly soil and an unkindly sky, the 
sweeping plains over which the latter wander 
from hamlet to hamlet, the inglorious, but 
by no means mute, Homers of the Steppe. 
And it would be difficult to improve upon 
his portraits of the principal heroes of those 
metrical romances which form what is called 
the Kief Cycle, the group of poems in which 
are sung the exploits of the band of heroes 
collected around the Great Prince Vladimir 
—the plebeian Ilya of Murom, the patri- 
cian Dobryna, the priest’s son Alyosha, and 
the rest of the brilliant court of Kief. 
Equally skilful, also, are his summaries of 
the semi-historical “ builinas,’’ those which 
deal with Novgorod and Moscow, and which 
dwell with special zest upon the victorious 
violence of Ivan the Terrible and Peter the 
Great. From first to last, whether he leads 
us along the banks of the time-honoured 
Dnieper, or those of the more recently cele- 
brated Moskva or Neva, we recognise in him 
a trusty and learned guide to every historic 
locality, a faithful interpreter of every form 
of popular speech. 

There is, indeed, but one portion of his 
work to which we can take exception, that 
in which he treats the mythical side of the 
Russian epopee. In it he has adopted the 
opinions of the majority of Russian critics, 
but it is very doubtful whether they will be 
endorsed by foreign scholars. It must not 
be supposed that the metrical romances of 
Russia are specially dear to the educated 
classes in that country. All poetry is at a 
discount there, where philosophy and com. 
merce divide between them the attention of 
most contemplative and practical intellects. 
And the greater number of thinking Russians 
prefer to dwell on the brilliant future of 
their country, rather than to brood over its 
somewhat gloomy past. So that the task of 
collecting and criticising the fragments of 
epic or semi-epic poetry which have been 
preserved by oral tradition among the 
peasants, has fallen into the hands of 4 
small body of enthusiastic scholars, for the 
most part belonging to the Slavophile party. 
Constantly engaged upon the early history 
of their native land, and honourably jealous 
of its renown, they are quick at tracing 
allusions to old Slavonic thought or action, 
and disinclined to admit the force of ex- 
ternal influences and foreign ideas. And 80, 
in the heroic forms of Russian fiction, and 
in the ornate figures of Russian speech, 
they are somewhat rapid in detecting 
either references to Slavonic personages, 
and events connected with their history, 
or relics of old Slavonic mythology. 
Especially keen are they at discovering 
in song and story what they recognise 
as symbols of, or references to, the lumi 
naries which rule the day and the night, 
or the forces of nature which ride the whirl- 
wind and direct thestorm. Of their views 
with reference to what they call the mythical 
epics, or the poems relating to the primitive 
heroes, M. Ramband has given an excellent 
summary. But he has done more than this, 
for he seems generally, though not always, 
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to have adopted their opinions. It is true 
that he devotes some considerable space to 
an analysis of the theory supported with 
great ingenuity, and with refreshing inde- 
pendence, by M. Stasof, who proposed to 
derive the Russian “ builinas” from Oriental 
sources. But he scarcely does justice to the 
acuteness and general good sense evinced by 
M. Stasof, even when fighting a hopeless 
battle in defence of a Mongol or Calmuck 
origin of Russian fictions. In many instances 
M. Rambaud is evidently inclined to recog- 
nise a mythical meaning in even the minutest 
details of Slavonic romance. Thus the thirty 
years during which Ilya of Murom lies 
crippled form a “nombre sacramentel qui 
correspond simplement 4 la durée de la 
saison d’hiver.” The magic drink with 
which they restore him to activity is “ leau 
vivifiante, qui en avril, lorsqu’elle tombe en 
pluie féconde, réveille les énergies de la 
nature.” And the bridge which he builds 
with his own hands, after overcoming Solovei 
the Robber, is “le pont Bifraest [ Bifrdst] 
des Eddas, c’est l’arc-en-ciel.” Not that we 
wish to deny that, in all probability, such 
mythological ideas underlay the original 
stories on which the Russian popular fictions 
were based. But nothing is more dangerous 
than to attempt to explain as a nature-myth 
every incident in a popular song or tale. 
When such fictions have been traced back 
to their primitive forms, then is the time to 
look for their mythical meaning. But to 
take in its present shape such a history as 
that of Ilya of Murom, and to begin search- 
ing at once for allusions to solar and atmo- 
spheric phenomena—without having first 
proved that it is more than a conglomerate 
of foreign fictions, owing one of its features 
to chance and another to the caprice of a 
minstrel who was quite ignorant of the 
original meaning of the material he was 
moulding—such a method as this is liable to 
lead those who follow it into the marshy 
domain of a will-o’-the-wisp. However, by 
far the greater part of M. Rambaud’s most 
attractive and entertaining volume is ren- 
dered brilliant, not by any such fatuous 
fire, but by the flood of daylight which he 
has poured upon a sufficiently obscure field 
of research, and the frequent flashes of 
humour and fancy by which he has rendered 
light what in many hands might have proved 
a painfully ponderous subject. 

One slight inaccuracy, probably a mis- 
print, we may as well correct, as the subject 
is of interest to English readers. The 
earliest existing manuscript in which “ bui- 
linas” are found, written about 1619, and 
preserved in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
was brought from Russia not by James 
Richard (p. 22), but by Richard James. 

W. R. S. Ratston. 








My Circular Notes: Extracts from Journals, 
Letters sent Home, Geological and other 
Notes, written while travelliny Westwards 
round the World from July 6, 1874, to 
July 6, 1875. By J. F. Campbell, author 
of “Frost and Fire.” Two Volumes. 


(London: Macmillan and Co., 1876.) 
Unper the title of My Circular Notes, Mr. 


Campbell, of Islay, publishes his tour of the 
world, undertaken in the years 1874 and 





1875. Two such charming records of 
journeys round the world as the Comte 
de Beauvoir’s Travels and Baron Hiibner’s 
Promenade autour du Monde will not soon 
be equalled; and we wish Mr. Campbell 
had revised and pruned his materials a little 
more before he sent them to the press. 
They consist of his journal or “ Log,” and the 
letters he wrote home ; some of these letters 
might with advantage have been omitted, 
and we sometimes find the letters repeating 
what we have already read in the Log. 
There is just too much of the “free and 
easy” in the style. Still, he has produced 
a work both instructive and entertaining ; 
he is an old and experienced traveller, not 
tied to beaten tracks, and he sees and thinks 
for himself. 

He goes from Liverpool to Boston, “ the 
hub of the world,” and does not take up too 
much time with the route from thence to 
San Francisco, which has been described a 
hundred and one times, though his “ general 
impression of American travel, that a man in 
a Pullman car knows as much about it as 
@ man in a Cunard steamer knows of life 
in the Atlantic,” is applicable to the majority 
of writers of tours in the United States. 

From San Francisco our author visits 
Oregon, “a kind of earthly paradise waiting 
to be peopled,” going by sea and returning 
through that State in the stage-coach. He 
gives a better description of Oregon than 
we remember ever to have read. The climate 
is near perfection, the soil fertile :— 

“The country all day long was like a shrubbery in 
a pinetum, with oaks, and hardwoed, and grass- 
glades, with occasional open prairies, farms, and 
orchards. It only wanted ‘the hall’ and ‘the 
parsonage ’ to make this an English park in a hill 
country well watered ” (vol. i. p. 126). 

The range of the Cascade mountains, 
which traverse this State and that of 
Washington, presents, probably, the grandest 
scenery in North America. Mr. Campbell 
went as far as Puget Sound to have a better 
view of the giants, Mount Baker and Mount 
Rainier. 

From San Francisco he crosses the Pacific 
to Yokohama. Japan and the Japanese 
occupy the greater part of the book, and to 
our mind this is the most interesting portion 
of it. Mr. Campbell sees Japan at the 
critical period of the sudden leap from old 
institutions to new; from feudalism to the 
nineteenth century. The Daimios from 
feudal princes have become country-gentle- 
men: their fortified castles are razed; their 
armed retainers dispersed, some of them 
turned into compositors for the Japan 
Gazette, though still to be recognised by 
their fine manners. 

The religion of Buddha is abolished, his 
temples desecrated or destroyed. Those 
who wish to see any remains of old Japan 
must make haste ; a week there brings more 
changes than a year does in the most pro- 
gressive of European States. How the sys- 
tem will work is a problem to be solved by 
time only. Mr. Campbell is disposed to a 
favourable view, he sees nothing to regret 
in the change of religion ; he cleverly calls 
Buddha “the apotheosis of absence of 
mind,”’ and writes— 


“So far as I can find out, there is neither begin- 
ning nor end in this system of Buddhist cosmo- 








gony, devoid of theology, and ending in endless 
repose. It seems pure materialism. As tending 
to promote virtue and discourage vice, this is a 
grand philosophy in principle. Practically, it 
seems to have degenerated into a tax on industry 
for the support of idleness. A practical age 
abolished monasteries in Italy; an echo of the 
deeds of the West rang through Japan ; Buddha 
gave place to Shinto, and Buddhist priests burned 
temples to preserve them from desecration, There 
was no persecution. The passive mood became 
active, and the working world passed the stone 
images, and left them where I saw them, out in 
the cold. The taxpayers had enough te do in 
paying for all the new-fangled activities which 
danced into being when the change took place ; 
the rice-farmer has to tighten his girdle and work 
harder than ever, to build factories, telegraphs, 
railroads, ships, and steamboats, and to pa 
soldiers to thrash the Chinese. He has ne cas 
to spare for priests, and monks, and nuns, and 
privileged temples; so priests are forgotten, and 
the images of Buddha have no worshippers on 
these Japanese hills ” (vol. i. pp. 303-4). 

Mr. Campbell found the curiosity-shops 
overflowing with armour, weapons, and rich 
robes from the castles of the Daimios, and 
bronzes, pictures, lacquer, enamels, pottery, 
and china from the temples—artieles ail 
highly prized a few years ago, now to be 
bought for a few shillings. What a time 
for dealers in curiosities! We faney the 
appearance of My Circular Notes wilt set the 
whole trade in a ferment; but they must 
make haste, or there will be nothing left: 
the specimens, so precious in the eyes of 
our collectors, are being swept away like 
rubbish. 

In one respect the Japanese are unaltered : 
they still happily retain their good manners 
and consideration for others. Our author 
gives a droll account of an upset while 
sitting painting in a jinrikisha, when his 
materials flew in every direction ; the watch- 
ful crowd, far from deriding him, gathered 
them up and rendered him every assistance. 

Mr. Campbell sees nothing of the im- 
morality with which some writers have 
charged this singular people. He says of 
their books :— 

“ Modern books of all classes are sold in dozens, 
and are stored in cartloads in shops. They are 
rich in illustration, and the art is generally good. 
Of course evil books can be got if sought; but 
evil intention is not a distinctive character in 
Japanese books” (vol. ii. p. 59). 

From Yedo Mr. Campbell proceeds inland 
to the Lake Biwa and Kioto, or Mikajo, the 
ancient capital of Japan, a place not marked 
in some of our best atlases; this journey 
took twenty-eight days, generally in ice and 
snow—it was in December and January, yet 
camellias were in bloom. He leaves Japan 
at Nagasaki and crosses to Shanghai; there 
and at Canton he contrasts the Chinese with 
the Japanese, very much to the disadvantage 
of the former. Mr. Wallace, in his Malay 
Archipelago, remarks on the apparent absence 
of flowers in the tropics, and this is con- 
firmed by Mr. Campbell in Java :— 

“That which most interests me is the tropical 
vegetation everywhere. It is strange and beautiful. 
But that which Wallace remarks in his book, I 
remark. It is all dark-green, without variety. 
Flowers there are in plenty, and the air is full of 
their scent at night; but they do not show in 
the dense dark-green ” (vol. ii. p. 97). 


From Java our traveller sails to Ceylon, 
and gives a graphic account of Anaradha- 
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poora—the ancient capital, more than 2,000 
years old—and the sacred Bo-tree, planted 
2,600 years ago, and flourishing still without 
a sign of decay. He makes a sketch of 
** Adam’s foot,” which figures on the outside 
of the book, and will puzzle everyone till 
they get to page 182 in vol. ii. 

My Circular Notes abounds in hints and 
suggestions on all sorts of subjects, which 
must be of value to those who are collect- 
ing materials for graver and heavier books. 
Mr. Campbell is full of information on many 
points, has paid much attention to ethnology 
and geology, and is well known as an autho- 
rity on the glacial epochs ; with an essay on 
this subject the book closes. The illustra- 
tions, which are numerous and from the 
author’s own pencil, are unequal, the land- 
scapes being the- best. 

Wittiam WIcKHAM. 








A Calendar of Documents relating to Ireland, 
§c., 1171-1251. Edited by H. S. Sweet- 
man, B.A., &c. Published by authority 
of H.M. Treasury, under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls. (London: 
Longmans, 1875.) 


Tus volume, the latest of the Rolls House 
publications, embodies in a succinct compass 
the official history of the relations of Eng- 
land with Ireland from the date of Henry 
IL.’s conquest until the middle of the reign 
of Henry III., a period of about eighty 
years. It adds nothing to our information 
respecting the manner in which that con- 
quest was effected, or the settlement of the 
Norman invaders established, but from the 
accession of John, when the imperial domi- 
nion had taken firm hold, we are furnished 
with sufficient data for obtaining a tolerably 
distinct idea of the existing condition of the 
island, and the mode in which its govern- 
ment was carried on. We find the native 
princes and landowners who had submitted, 
and still retained a portion of their lands, 
holding them as fiefs of the English crown. 
The forfeited estates of those who had re- 
sisted the invasion appear granted out to the 
principal barons and knights by whose aid 
it had been successful. The King’s repre- 
sentative, under the title of Justiciary, 
though removable at pleasure, is seen to be 
armed with quasi-regal authority during his 
term of office. The Church and the monas- 
‘tic houses are found to be confirmed in the 
possession of their spiritual and temporal 
privileges, and there are as yet no signs of 
the conflict with the secular power which is 
ere long to distract the empire. Of the 
people, of course, we have none but inci- 
dental notices, but for the benefit of the 
Norman settlers, at all events, the entire 
machinery of English law, feudal, civil 
and criminal as well as_ ecclesiastical, 
seems to have been transferred across the 
Channel and brought into active operation. 
The changes through which the country 
passed out of this quiescent condition, phases 
of feudal revolt and strife between Church 
and State, are successively noted in these 
pages. 

The sources from which this information 
is derived are without exception our own 
Public Records, and Mr. Sweetman has 
performed his task of research and conden- 
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sation with patient labour and competent 
scholarship. That an historian’s first duty 
is to consult the contemporary national 
archives of the State and period whose 
chronicle he undertakes to write, and that 
such archives supersede all other authorities 
in point of genuineness and trustworthiness 
as official registers of the de facto Govern- 
ment of that State for the time being, have 
long since been recognised as cardinal pro- 
positions of his art. One cannot wonder, 
therefore, that an editor who has been at 
the pains of collecting from these sources 
the amplest material for historical reference, 
and has a just pride in the importance of 
his subject, should fail to note that a grain 
of caution is necessary even in the use of 
such generally accepted authorities. Mr. 
Sweetman remarks in his Preface (p. 43) 
with respect to the entire collection of docu- 
ments abstracted by him, that “they are 
not the opinions, fancies, or mistakes of any 
man: they are realities, they are facts.” 
This is undeniably true without qualifica- 
tion of a large portion of these records, such 
as the accounts of the military preparations 
for the conquest of Ireland with which the 
volume opens, and the formal registrations 
of legal and ecclesiastical proceedings which 
occupy much of its space. An obvious quali- 
fication must be made, however, as respects 
the political records included in this or any 
similar collection, that they are, after all, but 
ex parte statements, representing in times of 
settled rule the royal and official point of view, 
and in times of unsettlement the tone of the 
temporarily dominant faction. The element 
of human imperfection cannot be eliminated 
even from the evidence of State Papers. Con- 
fining our strictures to the limits of mediaeval 
records, it may be safely prescribed that in 
estimating any official statement which the 
recording agent had an assignable motive for 
colouring to a particular tint or twisting in 
a particular direction, a reasonable deduc- 
tion should be made upon this account, and 
his testimony carefully weighed by compari- 
son with other evidence before its historical 
value can be ascertained. In illustration of 
the untrustworthiness which may attach to 
State Papers of undoubted authority, we may 
cite the fluctuating series of entries found 
upon the Patent Rolls during the reign of 
Edward II., which register the alternate 
triumph and defeat of the barons’ opposition 
to the favourites of that unhappy monarch ; 
entries all nominally proceeding from his own 
hand, but only one half of which can be sup- 
posed to express his real sentiments. Apply- 
ing the rule of caution dictated by this and 
similar experiences to the records before us, 
we cannot share Mr. Sweetman’s conviction 
that they do not register the mistakes of 
any man. 
have some means of testing the accuracy of 
certain official reports transmitted to the 
King by his chief functionaries in Ireland 
during the reign of Henry IIL., reports which 
they had an apparent interest in colouring 
and he had very imperfect means of verifying. 
There is a curiously suspicious lock about 
some of their statements relative to the native 
Irish princes which suggests the operation of 
a motive for hatching or inventing treason. 
Our doubts are excited when we find Cathal, 
King of Connaught, whose feudal tenure 
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under charter from his suzerain constituted 
the strongest guarantee for his loyalty, and 
who gave proofs of its efficacy in March, 
1224, by sending early information to Eng- 
land of the rebellion of Hugh and William 
de Lascy, Henry’s enemies and his own, all 
at once, two or three months later in the 
year (apparently at the instance of Geoffrey 
de Marisco, afterwards Justiciary of Ireland), 
charged with complicity in this very rebel- 
lion and condemned to forfeit his lands. 
We are not reassured by finding that Richard 
de Burgh, to whom the forfeited estate was 
granted, had long before been seeking to 
obtain the reversion of it after Cathal’s 
death, and throughout the Lascys’ rebellion 
had made himself conspicuous by a loyalty 
for which the aforesaid Geoffrey,as Justiciary, 
stood his sponsor (Calendar Nos. 900, 1174, 
1183, 1184, 1203, 1402, 1443, 1518). This 
aggregation of doubtful circumstances may 
be capable of a reasonable solution, but the 
evidence as it stands is far from convincing. 

With allowance made, however, for cer- 
tain proceedings of this cast, the character 
of English rule in Ireland during the period 
embraced by these records does not appear 
very different from that which it bore at 
home. It is at once novel and satisfactory to 
read the admission of an Irish antiquary 
with respect to some of the ordinances issued 
by an English sovereign in the thirteenth 
century, that they “seem not unworthy of 
the wise and beneficent rule of the successor 
of King Henry III., now on the throne.” 
Justice to the conquered race requires us to 
allow that, so far as may be gathered from 
this historical summary, such disaffection as 
they manifested was not of native growth. 
The only three revolts here chronicled were 
due to the instigation of unruly Norman 
settlers. 

The entries in this Calendar that will 
excite most general interest are those which 
concern the relations of the Church with 
the State. In this respect the volume, like 
every such impartial record, offers to all 
belligerents in common an ample supply of 
hostile materials. Space will not admit of 
our indicating these in detail, but reference 
will be found to them in Mr. Sweetman’s 
preface. One document only calls for special 
mention, viz., the declaration which William 
Marischal, Earl of Pembroke, and other 
magnates of Ireland, about the year 1212, 
made to the Pope of their “grief and as- 
tonishment’”’ that he had proposed to absolve 
the subjects of the King from their allegiance 
on account of the resistance which the latter 
had offered to the injury done him respecting 
the church of Canterbury; of their convic- 
tion that he was acting within the limits of 
the constitution, and their determination to 
adhere to him “ faithfully and inseparably 
to the last.” The occasion of this protest 
was no doubt that to which Mr. Sweetman 
refers it, the dispute between John and the 
Pope respecting the preferment of Stephen 
Langton to the See of Canterbury. The re- 
solute tone of the barons in this crisis, 80 
feebly seconded by the monarch whom they 
defended, was worthily imitated by their 
successors a century later under the nobler 
championship of Edward “I., and found ex- 

ression in the famous “Letter” which 
affirmed that the King ought not to submit 
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to the Pope’s judgment concerning the do- 
minion of Scotland. 

Among the miscellaneous topics eluci- 
dated by entries in this Calendar may be 
noted the erection of Dublin Castle, the 
donation of municipal privileges to the 
corporations of Dublin, Cork, Waterford, 
Drogheda, and Dungarvan, and the endow- 
ment of the monasteries of St. Mary and 
Holy Trinity (Dublin), Glendalough, Maigue, 
Mellifont, and St. John’s Hospital, Water- 
ford. Topographers will derive information 
respecting lands in various parts of the 
island, and genealogists material for pedigrees 
of the principal Norman families. If we 
have a fault to find with the editor, it is in 
regard to his spelling of proper names, which 
appears to follow no definite rule. Thus we 
have William ‘‘ Marshall,” Earl of Pembroke, 
and Geoffrey “de Marisco”’ or “ Mariscis.” 
Why should not the latter be called Marsh ? 
William “ Crassus” has an odd sound, and 
the person so designated seems to be identi- 
cal with William Le Gras or Le Gros who 
is named separately. Here and there a 
reading or a translation may be questionable, 
and we have noted one instance of inaccu- 
racy—Godfrey for Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, Earl 
of Essex. These, however, are matters of 
minor importance. In all essential respects 
of editorial duty, the conciseness of his pre- 
face, the distinctness of his reference to 


authorities, and the copiousness of his index, : 


Mr. Sweetman leaves nothing to be desired. 
Henry G. HEWLETT. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Elsa and her Vulture. A Tale of the Tyro- 
lean Alps. Translated from the German 
of Wilhelmine Von Hillern by Lady Wal- 
lace. One Vol. (London: Longmans 
& Co., 1876.) 

Handfast to Strangers. By Stephen Mac- 
Kenna. Three Vols. (London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1876.) 

A Very Woman. 
Three Vols. 
Co., 1876.) 


Tus German peasant romance which Lady 
Wallace has translated with so much vigour 
and simplicity will well repay all readers. 
The plot of the story is interesting, the in- 
dividual character of Elsa original and dra- 
matic, and the sympathetic influence of 
natural scenery upon national character 
forcibly illustrated. It is curious to note 
how simple and free from complexity are 
the motives which sway the various minds 
represented, and how this freedom from 
complexity intensifies and concentrates the 
force of passion. Elsa is the only child of 
the Hichst Bauer Stromminger, and is re- 
presented early in the story as being sent by 
her father to attack the nest of a vulture 
which no man in the village has dared 
to take. The girl is let down by a 
rope over the rocky wall which is almost 
perpendicular, reaches the nest, and puts 
the young vulture under her arm; then, 
hiding her face against the rock, she strikes 
out with a knife at the attacking parent 
bird until she wounds it, and is at last 
drawn up herself in safety. The young 
vulture becomes her companion from hence- 
forth, and figures picturesquely through the 


By M. F. O'Malley. 
(London: Smith, Elder, & 





rest of the story, while the same indomitable 
will which she has shown in the daring ex- 
ploit carries the heroine through all the 
troubles of her life. She loves a chamois- 
hunter known as “ Bear-Joseph,” and is 
driven from her father’s house for his sake. 
Alone on the top of a mountain for many 
months, her passion intensifies, as might be 
expected, but, when mocked at and re- 
jected by its object, changes passingly into 
revenge and a desire for murder, though it 
re-asserts itself finally in total self-abnega- 
tion. The partial civilisation of the moun- 
taineers betrays itself in the wild customs 
which prevail; some of the scenes are 
painful in their barbarity and roughness, 
but there is considerable reality and power 
in all of them, and that in which Elsa is let 
down over the rock to the rescue of her 
lover, and the final dénowement of the nature 
of his connexion with Afra, are full of 
dramatic force. We believe that the book 
was originally known as Vulture Wally, but 
Lady Wallace has judiciously given it a more 
intelligible title. 

Handfast to Strangers is a novel which in 
these days of dearth of plots may be accused 
of prodigality. It is unwise of an author to 
use up the fraudulent City man and heredi- 
tary madness in one story—there is nothing 
left for the next. The opening scene of the 
storm, at the commencement of Mr. Mac- 
Kenna’s book, leads the reader to look for 
something better than he finds in the three 
volumes which come after. The plot is 
an involved and difficult one. Rowland 
Stanesby, the hero, believes that his father 
has committed suicide in a fit of insanity, 
and determines in consequence never to 
marry. He breaks this vow in favour of a 
certain Hetty Gilmore, the daughter of the 
man who ruined his father; but, having 
married her, he makes her life miserable by 
his gloom and mystery. She at last dis- 
covers his secret and leaves him in a wholly 
unaccountable manner. Meanwhile there 
is the fraudulent City man, her supposed 
brother, Laurence Gilmore, who is practising 
villany from the beginning of the first 
volume to the end of the last, in connexion 
with a Jew whom the author repeatedly 
calls “ slimily repulsive,” as if he enjoyed the 
epithet. The end of the story, in which 
Hetty’s supposed father is denounced as the 
murderer of her husband’s father, and where 
she is finally proved not to be Laurence 
Gilmore’s sister or the daughter of the 
murderer, is highly sensational. The book 
is somewhat vulgarly written, and there is 
much carelessness in the style—for instance, 
it would be advisable to speak of making 
an “allusion” rather than an “illusion” 
to a person—and such sentences as the 
following needed further consideration before 
they were put into print :—“ It was as much 
as the colonel could do to constrain himself, 
and to pass over this perpetual sneering of 
a father who yet must love his daughter 
after a fashion, or why support her sumptu- 
ously all her life?”’ ‘‘He had never had 
so much as a ha’porth of living religion 
instilled into his mind.” Or again, “ She 
came to feel, and bitterly, the truth of the 
vulgar but—and because vulgar—absolutely 
correct axiom that ‘where two’s company 
three is none.’”’ 
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A Very Woman seems to be the work of a 
very young writer—a story written under the 
impression that life is chiefly moonlight and 
nightingales. Angela the heroine is engaged 
to Captain Vane, who is secretly loved by 
his girl-consin, Frank Willoughby. After 
a time Angela sees a brother of Captain 
Vane’s, Vivian by name, whom she prefers, 
and so, after a volume and a half of misery 
interspersed with Shelley, she has a nervous 
fever, breaks off her engagement, marries 
Vivian, and goes for a holiday in a yacht to 
an island in the South Seas; while Captain 
Vane quickly solaces himself with his cousin 
Frank, who has cared for him steadily 
throughout the whole of the three volumes. 
The story is in large print, and harmless, 
with the exception of the offensive episode, 
during Vivian’s life in Paris, of Madame de 
Riviera, which was quite unnecessary. The 
profound selfishness of all the parties con- 
cerned, and their seeming conviction that 
the world exists simply for their benefit, are 
amusing. F. M. Owen. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


Mr. Srorrorpd Brooxe’s Primer of English 
Literature (Macmillan and Co.), which in a one- 
shilling volume traces the story of our prose and 
verse from Caedmon to Tennyson, and from Bede 
to Carlyle, is something better than a literary 
tour de force. It is no mere catalogue of names 
and dates, and yet is as full of useful teaching— 
to borrow Bunyan’s phrase—“as an egg is of 
meat.” The writer alternately seizes a high posi- 
tion from which a map-like view can be taken of 
the lie of country, and descends among its fields, 
and streams, and singing-birds. The most recent 
information has been turned to account; the 
surveys of the growth of Chaucer's and of Shak- 
spere’s genius embody in brief space the latest dis- 
coveries of Mr. Furnivall, and of the Chaucer and 
New Shakspere Societies. The pages upon Words- 
worth and Shelley may be instanced as illustra- 
tions of the freshness and truth of feeling, quite 
his own, which the writer has brought to his task, 
The style is simple, but not written down to the 
levelof childishness ; without departing from simpli- 
city, perhaps the charm of style, which appears in 
certain pages, might have been allowed more un- 
restrained play. These Literature Primers, de- 
signed to introduce young readers to the study of 
our great writers, ought themselves to possess the 
qualities of literature, and not those of chopped 
straw ; and Mr. Brooke is rightly of this opinion, 
May we hope that the present outline will at some 
time be filled up by the writer, and his Primer 
develop into a volume of the size of Mr. Green’s 
History of the English People? Errors of fact are 
of rare occurrence; but we may note that Mr. 
Halliwell’s recently ascertained information with 
reference to the Globe and Blackfriars Theatres 
has escaped Mr. Brooke’s vigilance. John Chap- 
man (p. 92) and Richard Browne (p. 93) are of 
course clerical errors for George Chapman and 
R. Brome. If Mr. Brooke had ever in his hands 
a copy of the original edition of The Saint's Rest 
he would hardly have spoken of it as a “little 
book ;” but such “faults escaped” are few, and 
weigh little against the excellence of the work. 


Leaves from a Word-Hunter's Note-book. By 
the Rev. Abram S. Palmer, B.A. (Triibner and 
Co.) The name honestly describes this book. 
The writer has evidently been an ardent and 
determined word-hunter—one, perhaps, of the 
many made by the Philological Society’s proposed 
New English Dictionary—and his note-book sup- 
plies us with not a little that is interesting and 
valuable. On the other hand, Comparative Phi- 
lology is a dangerous two-edged weapon, and Mr. 


| Palmer does not always prove himself sufficiently 
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skilled for the safe use of it. And again, while 
little groups of words are happily brought into 
connexion, and thus made to illuminate one 
another, the volume, taken as a whole, possesses 
no leading ideas, and lacks (as its title indicates) 
the interest of continuity. More than anything 
else—far more than any pretensions the books 
might possess to a scientific character—the plan- 
ning, the admirable leading thoughts, and topics 
of Archbishop Trench’s Study of Words and his 
English Past and Present, secured their popularity 
and gave them an educational value. Mr. Palmer, 
while by many degrees a more determined tracker 
of words to their lairs than Archbishop Trench, 
seems at most to discover for us isolated facts, or 
»mall groups of facts. But if the writer furnishes 
us with no new method, nor any doctrines and 
principles, he hands over to us a valuable body of 
information in detail, and several new illustrations 
of knowledge previously ascertained: in which 
sincere dealing with us there is something re- 
freshing. For among other recent charlatanisms 
we have suffered from some charlatanism in con- 
nexion with the Science of Language, until the 
public has begun to believe that with the true 
magician, a Sanskrit root, and a “ Presto! come 
quickly!” anything can be made out of anything. 

Fireside Studies. 2 vols. By Henry Kingsley. 
(Chatto and Windus.) These studies appear to 
have been made by an excellent fire, and in a 
particularly comfortable arm-chair. The amount 
of intellectual energy and of research which they 
display is exactly that of the stage immediately 
preceding the delicious oblivion which fireside and 
arm-chair superinduce—a state of veiled inteili- 
gence, out of which we still respond to questions 
with a superficial coherence, while tottering 
perilously on the brink of the irrational and the 
inane. A “ Fireside Study” of this kind appro- 
priately arrays its complacent dulness in the easiest 
and most slip-shod English. If the “student ” be in 
doubt abouta fact or aproper name he will patiently 
wait for its appearance through the ivory gate of 
error; to reach a book from the shelf would 
shatter the bland, innocuous spell. Should the 
inevitable postman deliver proof-sheets, the student 
will nod over them, and be pleased to observe how 
the type curiously wavers and wanders across 
the field of vision. Should a faint velleity arise 
to prove himself original, he will sink one dezree 
deeper into his drowse, and blunder into some 
novel absurdity. In this way Mr. Kingsley has 
arrived at some very striking discoveries in the 
field of English literature. We learn for example 
(“casting chronology to the winds,” as our author's 
phrase is) that in the play discovered by Mr. Kings- 
ley, the Munare at Paris—a play containing the 
new characters Seboren, Mergeroun and others— 
Marlow had to contend with Decker, Marston, 
and Webster; we ascertain that Shakspere 
“tinkered” Dr. Faustus; that Shakspere wrote 
the first scene of The Two Noble Kinsmen, and 
Fletcher the rest; that Ben Johnson's (p. 20) 
death was lamented in the Jonsonus Viribus ; that 
Milton's friend Lycidas was named White (vol. ii. 
198); while we are left in painful uncertainty 
whether the author of The School of Abuse was 
one Gosson (vol. ii. p. 15), or Gorson (p. 44), or 
Glosson (p. 46), Originalities of this kind might 
be multiplied from Mr. Kingsley’s volumes at 
will; wherever it seemed possible to commit a 
blunder he has valiantly committed it. The 
writer's criticism of literature is as sapless and 
empty as the stalks of last year’s hemlock; when 
he attempts to be lively it is like a small dry wind 
rattling through dead things. 

Chamber's Cyclopaedia of English Literature. 
Vol. I. This excellent popular history of English 
literature now, after an interval of eighteen years, 
appears in a revised third edition. It is promised 
that larger space will be given to recent, and 
especially to American, writers in the second 
volume, which is yet unpublished. The special 
value of this Cyclopaedia lies in its large and ad- 
mirable selection of passages from our principal 





writers in prose and verse; but also, speaking 
generally, the criticisms are just and well-in- 
formed. Our pre-Shaksperian literature is dis- 
missed with disproportionate brevity ; and undueim- 
portance is given (but rather in the later than earlier 
periods of our literature) to minor Scottish poets. 
As far as it has gone, the revision is an improve- 
ment; the editor has, however, evidently not been 
following the recent study of our earlier literature, 
but rather glanced somewhat too hastily at certain 
sources of information. Thus the author of The 
Vision of Piers Plowman is no longer, as in the 
previous editions, Robert Longlande; he rightly 
becomes William Langland, but all Mr. Skeat's 
insistance has failed to obtain recognition of the 
fact that the dreamer is William and not Piers. 
The old supposition that Chaucer was married to 
Philippa, daughter of Sir Paon de Rouet, still 
survives in spite of Mr. Furnivall (not Furnival) 
and Dr. Morris; eleven of Shakspere’s plays are 
stated to have been printed during his lifetime 
instead of sixteen (or eighteen counting The Con- 
tention and True Tragedy); the third folio is 
dated 1644 instead of 1664; Turnbull’s Southwell 
is mentioned, but not Grosart’s greatly superior edi- 
tion. Making deductions from the value of the 
work on account of inaccuracies, of which these 
are instances, it still remains a most useful and 
excellent treasury of information and quotation. 
If a boy with a taste for literature be turned into 
it to browse, his soul may delight itself in fatness, 
and he will chance upon no poisonous weed. 


To Rivington’s Series of English School Classics 
have been added Notes to Scott's Waverley, by 
H. W. Eve; Extracts from Goldsmith's Vicar of 
Wakefield, edited by C. Sankey ; and Macaulay's 
Essay on Hallam’s Constitutional History, edited 
by H. F. Boyd—all well conceived and service- 
able books. No apology to boys was needed 
from Mr. Eve for his useful notes to Waverley ; 
a boy who has no curiosity to know where “ the 
gardens of Alcina” are, or who was “ Will 
Wimble,” must be a dull-witted fellow, absorbed 
in athletics or in jam-roll. The idea of giving 
the best chapters of The Vicar of Wakefield in 
full, and the inferior or less suitable portions in 
outline, is a happy one, and might be applied 
with advantage to other prose works, and even to 
some poems—it being understood by the pupil 
that such an incomplete study is not sufficient for 
all time and final. Mr. Boyd has found in 
Macaulay’s Essay abundant occasion for historical 
note-making, and so escaped the editor's vice of 
forcing notes upon passages which need no anno- 
tation. 

Annotated Poems of English Authors, edited by 
the Rey. E. T. Stevens and the Rev. D. Morris 
(Longmans, Green, and Co.), attempt the very 
difficult task of supplying pupils of elementary 
and second-grade ae with well-edited works 
of our standard English poets. Goldsmith's 
“Deserted Village,” Gray’s “Elegy,” Milton’s 
“TAllegro” and “Il Penseroso” commence the 
series. The selection of these pieces seems in- 
judicious. A meditative poem of the eighteenth 
century, like Gray’s “ Elegy,” loaded with poetical 
diction, which conveys a literary impression only 
to readers acquainted with Latin authors—a 
poem the merits of which are of a peculiarly 
cultured and refined description—is ill suited to a 
very young student. A boy’s education in poetry 
begins naturally with narrative poems, written in 
a direct and simple English style. The notes are ex- 
planatory toexcess ; thereshould bestimulusin such 
books as well as instruction. A note in the form 
of a question, leaving the reader to make out for 
himself the answer, will teach, and at the same 
time exercise the wits. The type of text and 
notes (an important matter) is perfect for its 
purpose and refreshing to the eye; but why has 
no one designed a cover for school-books—plain 
and graceful—which may be absorbed into a 
boy’s consciousness, without dulling or deforming 
his aesthetic sense, neither dingy nor “ unprofit- 
ably gay ” with mindless ornament ? 





The Domestic Cat. By Gordon Stables, C.M., 
M.D., R.N. (George Routledge and Sons.) We 
quite agree with the author of this little work 
that ‘a small handy volume on the domestic cat” 
is a thing very much to be desired, and are equally 
disposed to admit that he has completely supplied 
this want. Many people—we may not perhaps say 
most people—are fond of cats, and will gladly 
assimilate the information contained in this little 
manual respecting the management of cats, their 

eculiarities and wants. The work will no doubt 
be useful in raising the standard of quality in 
regard to these domestic pets. It aims at making 
the indiscriminate cat-lover a connoisseur—one 
who requires in the companion of his hearth not 
moral beauty only, but the utmost physical per- 
fection. The careful instructions given on the 
subject must indeed go far to remove that ignorance 
of the “ points ” of a cat which induces the unin- 
telligent admirer of the feline race to condone an 
awkward shape and dingy coat on account of the 

ersonal attachment of the animal to himself. 

aving shown what cats should be, the author 
of this little work gives copious directions as to 
their mode of treatment, and discourses on their 
characteristics in a style which, while amusing to 
the general reader, must deeply interest the pos- 
sessors of these graceful and intelligent crea- 
tures, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue Rev. A. H. Sayce is preparing for the press 
an Introduction to the Science of Language, which 
will be published by Messrs. Henry 8S. King and Co. 
It will “ based upon the doctrines laid down in 
his Principles of Comparative Philology, and will 
commence with a history and criticism of the 
various theories that have been propounded as to 
the nature and origin of language. 


Messrs. Rivineron will publish in the course 
of next month a volume of sermons preached be- 
fore the University of Oxford, and on various 
occasions, by J. B. Mozley, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Oxford, and Canon of Christ 
Church. 

WE understand that Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 
have in the press a volume entitled Salvation Here 
and Hereafter, by the author of Novantia, a 
novel of Scotch and Australian clerical life, which 
appeared a year ago in Good Words, and has since 
been republished under the title of Lady Hetty, 
and translated into German. 


A New organ for Dutch Eas‘ Indian literature 
has just begun to appear under the title De 
Indische Letterbode (J. H. de Bussy, Amsterdam). 
It is to contain a complete bibliographical sum- 
mary of all books, pamphlets, and articles on the 
Dutch colonial possessions, whether published in 
or out of Europe. It will at first be published 
three times a year ; subscription price, 64 florins. 


A NOVELETIE by Mrs. J. H. Ewing (author of 
Six to Sixteen, and several other books for young 
people) will be published very shortly. 

A cottecrion of Epistles, &c., by John Colet, 
Dean of St. Paul’s in the first years of 
Henry VIIIL.’s reign, is shortly to be published. 
Mr. Lupton, the editor, has already issued four 
volumes of Dean Colet’s works from MSS. at 
Cambridge and in St. Paul’s School library, and 
this will complete the series of his hitherto un- 
printed MSS. 


WE learn that Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will 
publish before the end of the year a new and 
thoroughly revised cabinet edition of Bancroft’s 
History of the United States of America, in six 
volumes, crown 8yo. 


Tue Old Catholics are beginning to make their 
mark in literature, although at present, in this 
country at least, mainly by way of translation of 
foreign works. Besides the second volume of 
the Rev. H. N. Oxenham’s translation of Hefele’s 
History of the Councils of the Church, just pub- 
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lished by Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, a 
third edition of the same writer's translation of 
Dr. Dillinger's First Age of the Church is in the 
(W. H. Allen); and Mr. Oxenham is also 
about to bring out with Messrs. Pickering his 
recent articles in the Contemporary Review under 
the title of “Catholic Esehatology and Univer- 
salism,” with some additional matter and a preface 
on the bearings of modern Rationalism on the 
subject. Lastly, we are to t from the pen 
of the Rev. F. E. Warren, fellow of St. John’s 
College, Oxford, a translation of the Katholisches 
Rituale, the new Vernacular Prayer-Book of the 
Old Catholics. The corresponding offices in the 
modern Roman and old German Rituals will be 
appended in such a form as to exhibit the sources 
from which it has been drawn, and the ritual, 
doctrinal, and other variations which have taken 
place. 
Tue Cambridge University Press has in pre- 
tion a translation of M. Joseph Fourier’s 
Analytical Theory of Heat. The editor is Mr. 
Alexander Freeman, fellow of St. John’s College. 
The book will probably be ready before the end 
of the year. 


A CONFERENCE on Lord Salisbury’s Universit 
Bill will be held at noon on Thursday the 27t 
inst., at the Westminster Palace Hotel, at which 
Mr. Goschen has consented to take the chair. 
Its object is to give a to some of the 
residents of meeting and explaining their views to 
members of the House of Commons. The follow- 
ing resolutions will be proposed :— 

1, “That with a view to securing a fair and equal 
dealing with the several colleges, and a satisfactory 
adjustment of their relation to the University, an en- 
quiry should be conducted, and a comprehensive 
scheme framed, and the evidence and scheme published, 
before the Commissioners begin to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Bill. 

2. “That the present exclusion of the headships 
from the operation of the Bill should be removed. 

3. “ That after making reasonable provision for re- 
ligious worship and instruction in the colleges, all 
clerical restrictions on college emoluments should be 
removed. 

4. “ That security should be provided for the proper 
disposal of the patronage created by the Bill. 

5. “That the colleges should not be represented on 

the Commission by voting members, but that some 
control should be reserved to them over matters relat- 
ing strictly to their internal disciplinary and educa- 
tional management.” 
The circular calling the meeting is signed by the 
Masters of Balliol and University, the Senior and 
Junior Proctors, Mr. D. B. Monro, Mr. G. W. 
Kitchin, and Professor Bryce. 


Tue death of Mr. Richard Simpson, in the same 
week as that of Father Dalgairns, removes 
another of the more distinguished of the early 
Tractarian converts who followed Dr. Newman 
thirty years ago into the Catholic Church. Mr. 
Simpson was a member of Oriel College, and 
graduated in 1842, when he took a second-class. 

e was soon afterwards ordained, and became 
Vicar of Mitcham, a valuable family living, 
which he resigned on his conversion. His lite- 
Yary powers were very considerable. For several 
years he was editor of the Rambler, and when 
that periodical was.merged in the Home and 
Foreign Review he became a regular contributor 
to its pages, and afterwards to the North British. 
His Life of Campion, which was published in 1868, 
the earlier part of which had originally appeared in 
the Rambler, can hardly be taken asa fair sample of 
his style, which was more suited to essay writing 
than to ny But it contains a great deal of 
interesting information on points connected with 


the religious history of the sixteenth century which 
are still very imperfectly understood. In opinion 
r. Simpson belonged very decidedly to the 


Liberal Catholic school; but nobody who knew 
him could doubt the reality of his religious belief 
or the fervour of his genuine though unobtrusive 
piety. In private life his genial disposition, sunny 





temper, and brilliant social gifts made him a 
neral favourite, and he leaves behind him many 
Fiends to deplore his loss, and not a single per- 
sonal enemy. No one could be more free from 
any tinge of the odiuwm theologicum, whether 
towards Protestants or those of his co-religionists 
whose views differed from his own. For some 
ears past he had suffered from internal cancer, 
but his end came suddenly at last. He died on 
Wednesday, April 5, in his fifty-sixth year, at the 
Villa Sciarra, the residence of his friend the 
Count de Heritz, outside the gates of Rome. 


Dr. WINKELMANN, Professor of History at the 
University of Heidelberg, who proposes to — 
in the course of next autumn the printing of his 
revision of his Monumenta Livoniae historica, 
invites all persons able to contribute materials 
for its completion to give him the benefit of 
their assistance. 


Ar a recent meeting of the central directing 
committee for the publication of the Monumenta 
Germaniae it was announced that the result of 
the last year’s labours was the completion of 
the Leges Saxonum by the elder and younger 
Herr von Richthofen, of the Lex Thuringorum 
by Herr K. von Richthofen, the Edictum Theo- 
dorici by Dr. Bluhme, and of the Capitula 
Remedii Curtensis episcopi by Herr Hauel. In 
addition to these, several annals, chronicles, 
and other monuments of mediaeval literature 
in Germany have been revised and re-edited by 
competent hands, and are either ready for pub- 
lication or being carried through the press. 


Ir seems to be the fate of national museums, 
which to an outsider look as if they must be little 
short of Paradise for the officials employed in them, 
to become periodically the scene of violent conten- 
tion. Such for some time has been the condition 
of the Berlin Museum. A variety of remedies has 
been proposed, in the shape of dismissing this or 
that official, but as yet it has been felt that these 
dismissals, though probably necessary in them- 
selves, would still leave the real root of the evil un- 
touched. The mischief has, in fact, its origin in 
this: that the Museum is under a double manage- 
ment, its own proper director on the one hand, and 
the Cultus Minister on the other. The director 
must be qualified for his post by peculiar know- 
ledge and some administrative abilities. The 
Minister must first of all be a noble, and there must 
be some third person for him to consult before he 
accepts the proposals submitted to him by the 
director. If then the advice of this person is opposed 
to the proposals of the director, and if the Minister 
acts upon it, he must be held as considering his 
adviser to be a more competent person than the 
director. He ought to proceed at once to — 
the one by the other. Powerless to do this, he is 
stillable tocreate opposition of a very trying nature. 
The latest and most trenchant statement on this 
question is that by Mommsen in Jm neuen Reich 
(April 7, p. 605). As regards the sub-directors of 
the museum, it is very interesting to observe that 


Mommsen emphatically condemns the system of | 


allowing them to hold also the office of professor in 
the university or elsewhere, and of assigning to 
them the publication of this or that class of 
objects in the museum, by which latter proceed- 
ing they acquire a monopoly injurious to other 
students of the same subjects. He complains of 


musenm publications that, for the sake of being | 
complete, they contain many descriptions of objects | 
which have no value for science, and on the other | 


hand republish objects which had previously been 
made sufficiently public. One of the highest 
functions of a museum is, he contends; to assist in 
the education of the youth of the country, and 
not to exist for special students, 


Messrs. Lévy have just published Sainte-Beuve's 
Chroniques Parisiennes, a series of anonymous 
letters contributed to the Revue Suisse between 
1843 and 1845, which were softened down before 
publication. They are here printed from the ori- 
ginal MS. in all their freshness and all their 








malice, and form a document of great importance 
for the literary and political history of France 
under Louis Philippe. 


M. Xavier Eyma, a fertile author of novels 
chietly dealing with the manners of America and 
especially with the Indians, has just died at the 
age of sixty. Among his works may be mentioned 
Le Roi des Tropiques, Les Femmes du Nouveau 
Monde, La Chasse & Vesclave, &e. We was born 
at Martinique. 


WE are glad to find, from a letter of M. Eugéne 
Asse in the Moniteur of April 14, followed by a 
second from M. Isambert in the same journal of 
three days later, that the edition of the Letters of 
Mdlle. Lespinasse published by the former was 
wholly independent of that of the latter. M. 
Asse points out that his own edition forms the 
second volume of a series commenced early in 
1873, and that its general plan, while identical in 
all respects with that adopted in his former 
volume, differs very widely from that of M. 
Isambert. The details which he has brought for- 
ward leave no room for doubt that his edition is 
a wholly independent and a thoroughly consci- 
entious work ; and we can only express our regret 
that we should have too hastily attributed to 
plagiarism the result of a purely fortuitous coin- 
cidence. That coincidence, however, was, it will 
be admitted, sufficiently remarkable to justify us 
in looking for some explanation on the part of the 
rival editors ; and the manner in which our sus- 
picions have been shown to be without founda- 
tion is equally honourable to both. 


Dr. Witnetm Tostas, of Berlin, the author 
of Grenzen der Philosophie, criticised by Mr. 
Sully in our columns on March 25, writes to us: 
“Mr. Sully has misunderstood my remarks on 
John Stuart Mill. He attributes to me ‘ the odd 
assertion that J. 8, Mill possessed an extraordinary 
laic acquaintance with physics’ (p. 290). This is 
the exact opposite of what I said. The place in 
my book (p. 233) is as follows: ‘Wird man nun 
ferner bei einem Philosophen wie Mill die unzwei- 
deutigsten Spuren gewahr von einer mehr als 
laienhaften Beschiiftigung mit der Physik,’ &c. I 
trust to Mr. Sully’s sense of propriety to give 
public acknowledgment to this error on his part.” 


Mr. A. J. Exxis’s discourses on Truth, Specu- 
lation, Duty, and Salvation, mentioned in the 
ACADEMY about three months ago, were printed 
and are sold by and for the benetit of South Place 
Chapel, Finsbury, E.C., where they were de- 
livered, and where they may be obtained on an 
Sunday morning. To save trouble, Mr. A. J. 
Ellis will forward copies, post free, on the receipt 
of 24d. in stamps for each, at 25 Argyll Road, 
Kensington, W. 


Messrs. Purrick AND Simpson sold on the 12th 
inst. Glauber’s Philosophical Furnace, containing 
a pen-and-ink sketch of the “Plan of Battell” 
(Naseby), showing the positions of the contending 
armies, beneath which, and repeated at the be- 
ginning and end of the volume, is the signature of 
Oliver Cromwell. It was purchased by Lord 
Houghton for 201. 10s. 


Amoné the rare books in the library of the late 
Dr. John Lee, recently sold by Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson and Hodge, the following, with the 
— fetched, may be noticed :—Lydgate’s Warres 

etwiate the Grecians and the Troyans, &c., black 
letter, 1555, 4/.; Drayton's Poly-Olbion, 1613, 
with Markham’s Booke of Honour, 1625, 31. 6s. ; 


| Montaigne’s Essays, Englished by J. Florio, 1603, 
| 20. 6s.; Aubrey’s Natural History and Antiquities 


of Surrey, 1718-19, 71. 15s.; Bacon's Essays, first 
edition, 1625, 1/. 13s.; Willis’s Mitred Abbies, 
§e., 21. 108s.: Memoirs of Astronomical Society of 
London, 151. 5s.; Lipseomb’s History and An- 
tiquities of Bucks, Si. 10s.: Luclidis Elementa, 
Vincentiae, 1491, 2/. 28. ; Sandford’s Genealogical 
History, 7l.; Apiani (Petri) Astronomicum Cae- 
sareum, With numerous coloured woodcuts, In- 
golstadt, 1540, 9/7. 15s.; Ihre (Johann), Opera, 
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4], 4s.; Morant’s Esser, 21. 188.; Lavender’s 
Travels of Foure English men and a Preacher, 
black letter, 1612, 12. 128.; &c., &c. 


WE have received A Collection of Problems in 


illustration , Principles of Theoretical Me- 
chanics, by William Walton, third edition (G. 


Bell and Sons); Fragments of Science, by John 
Tyndall, F.R.S., fifth edition (Longmans) ; Intro- 
ductory Text-Book of Physical Geography, by 
David Page, eighteenth and enlarged edition 
(Blackwood); The Odes of Horace translated into 
Unrhymed Metres, by F. W. Newman (Triibner) ; 
Evidence given before the Royal Commission on 
Vivisection, by George R. Jesse (Pickering) ; 
Travels and Experiences in Canada, &c., by Peter 
O’Leary (John B. Day); Dr. C. P. Caspari’s 
Arabische Grammattk, vierte Auflage, bearbeitet 
von August Miiller (Halle: Waisenhaus). 








OBITUARY. 


De MorGan, Campbell, F.R.S., at Upper Seymour Street, 
April 11, aged 64, 

Grass, Philippe, aged 75. (Sculptor; best known by his 
works in the Museum and various public buildings at 
Strassburg, and by numerous busts.] 

LoveH, J.G., at Harewoud Square, April 8. 

Rosson, John, at Hastings, April 11, aged 61. [Secretary to 
the Council of University College, London, and Clerk of 
Convocation, University of London.) 

Simpson, Richard, at Rome, April 5, aged 55. 

‘'TRAUBE, Prof., at Berlin, April 11. 

Wes ey, Dr. 8S. 8., at Gloucester, April 19. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

SomE years have now passed since the scheme 
of a railroad to unite the Mediterranean with the 
Persian Gulf by one or other of many projected 
routes, once eagerly discussed in England, sank 
almost into oblivion. It appears, however, that 
the Ottoman Government has not relinquished the 
project; and though there can be but small hope 
of any further practical results while the present 
financial misery and chaos of corrupt government 
reign in the empire, the first great step, the pre- 
liminary survey, for this great enterprise has 
been accomplished. Under the direction of Wil- 
helm Pressel, general director of the Ottoman 
ae in Asia, an expedition, led by the engi- 
neer Josef Cernik, was at work from autumn, 
1872, till spring of 1873 in examining the topo- 
graphy of the country on two lines between the 
Mediterranean coast and Baghdad, and the very 
valuable results of the labours of this commission, 
collected and edited by Amand von Schweiger- 
Lerchenfeld, are incorporated in two supple- 
mentary parts of Petermann’s Mitihetlungen, 
about to be published. The work leads us tirst 
from Tarabulus through a portion of Northern 
Syria, along the natural boundary formed by the 

ahr el Kebir to Héms and the valley of the 
Orontes, then straight across the Syrian desert, by 
the memorable ruins of Palmyra to the valley of 
the Euphrates and down its course in country of 
increasing interest; through Baghdad and the 
monumental ruins scattered along the Tigris 
levels, to Arbela the battle-field of Gaugamela, 
to Nineveh and Mosul. Reaching the Upper 
Tigris and Kurdistan, we are conducted back by 
the route from Mardin to Diarbekr, crossing into 
the Fa valley of the Euphrates by Orfa; pass- 
ing the river at Birejik, the circuit is pen. wen 
through Aintab to the Mediterranean coast again 
at Alexandretta. The study of the topography of 
the ground having been the first and chief care of 
the expedition, the greatest elaboration has been 
given to this subject in the descriptive texts,and the 
surveys of the belt of country on each side of the 
line of route, which are reproduced ona convenient 
scale here, with enlarged plans of Mosul and 
Nineveh, Baghdad, Kerkuk and some other points, 
have been conducted with great skill. These maps 
have a special value where they fill up the in- 
terval between Colonel Chesney's admirable survey 
of the Euphrates and the Mediterranean coast 
across the Syrian desert. Cernik has also gathered 
much that is of interest respecting the ethno- 
graphy and geology of his wide circuit; and has 





made a study of the capabilities of the different 
regions for future cultivation, on which conditions 
the selection of a line for a railroad would neces- 
sarily depend. The text is not barely technical, 
however, but the sterner facts are set in a pleas- 
antly-written narrative varied by personal ex- 
periences and descriptions of scenery. Oernik 
maintains that, although it has been much advo- 
cated, the Euphrates-valley railroad project is 
one which it is neither possible to carry into exe- 
cution nor to make a financial success if it were 
constructed, and he recommends the more circuit- 
ous line through more favoured districts along the 
base of the mountains of Kurdistan through 
Mosul, Diarbekr, and Aleppo to Alexandretta or 
Tarabulus. 


A RECENT number of the Turkestan Gazette 
states that the Yomud Turkomans settled in the 
vicinity of Krasnovodsk and Ashurade have, 
during the past year, brought under cultivation 
large tracts of land along the lower Atrek, by 
drawing off the waters of that stream into canals 
constructed for the purpose. The same paper 
says that General Lomakin, in the course of a 
reconnaissance along the eastern shore of the 
Caspian, between Chikishliar and Cheleken, dis- 
covered two capital harbours at a place called 
Zelenaia and in the bay of Koshuden. The eastern 
side of the Caspian being almost uniformly shallow, 
it is anticipated that this discovery will prove of 
great use to the Russian merchants who trade with 
the Turkomans. 


Tue first number of the Transactions of the 
Caucasus branch of the Imperial Russian Geo- 
graphical Society contains details of a scientific 
expedition undertaken last year to visit the un- 
explored portion of the old channel of the 
Amudaria. The small detachment equipped for 
this purpose was accompanied by a topographer 
who surveyed and described that part of the 
Usboi between Bala-Ishen and Lake Sara-Kamish. 
The survey acquired additional interest owing to 
the fact that previous travellers, Mouravieff and 
Vambéry, crossed the channel here. Moreover, 
it establishes the fact of a distinctly marked river- 
bed the whole way, between banks 140 feet 
high; the soil in the channel itself is saline 
and stony, in places covered with vegetation, 
chiefly consisting of saxaul. Beyond the well 
of Charishli traces of former irrigating works 
were visible,and the Turkoman guides assured the 
party that thirty years ago these aqueducts were 
supplied from the Amudaria, which converted the 
salt water in the lakes into fresh and caused it to 
remain so for four years after the water had ceased 
to flow. The shell-fish discovered here and higher 
up the Usboi confirmed the Turkoman reports of 
the recent presence of fresh-water in that river. 
It was difficult to determine with exactitude the 
_ of confluence of the Usboi with Lake Sara- 
Kamish, the traces of such connexion being almost 
obliterated. The Imperial Geographical Society has 
this year awarded the Liitke medal to A. Petrovitch 
Andréieff, for his work on the Ladoga lake, the 
result of many years of hydrographical observa- 
tions and researches (see vol. xiii. Proc. R. G. 8. 
1868-9, puge 375, a translation by E. Delmar 
Morgan). 

THe reviewer of Dr. Anderson’s important 
work, Mandalay to Momien, has received a note 
from Dr. J. McCosh, retired Bengal Medical Ser- 
vice. The worthy doctor claims the honour of 
having been “the original proposer” of “this 
overland route,” or the “trade-route between 
India and China,” having, in 1837, in his Topo- 
graphy of Assam, directed the attention of the 
Bengal Government thereto. In 1860, we are 
informed, he “took up the subject in the Royal 
Geographical Society, and read a long paper upon 
the various projected routes, dwelling emphatically 
on one running through Momien from Bhaméd.” 
Dr. McCosh never heard of Otto des Granges, to 
whom Dr. Anderson, in his map, attributes this 
route. We imagine that there will be some 





difficulty in fixing on the “ original e;” 
for, in 1e30—if we mistake ach ~Glenell (thon 
Colonel) Hanny wrote about the said route; and 
probably others have since done likewise. The 
name of Williams, for all practical p ) is 
— connected with Bhamé and piece- 
goods, as he was the first important visitor to that 
mart, after the second Burmese War; while the 
names of such pioneers as Sladen and Anderson 
will ever be honourably connected with Momien. 
THe geographical journal Cosmos for April 
ives us news of the Italian expedition to Eastern 
Equatorial Africa. This expedition, it may be 
remembered, arose indirectly out of ‘a mission 
sent from Shoa by King Menelik to the King of 
Italy in 1872. It was then pointed out that 
Shoa, where Italian missions have been esta- 
blished for thirty years, would be a good base of 
operations for exploring the unknown country 
lying between it and the Victoria Nyanza, and to 
decide thence the question of the identity or in- 
dependence of the rivers Godjeb and Juba. The 
Marquis Antinori, well known in African travel, 
was chosen leader of the party, his coadjutors 
being Captain Sebastiano Martini and the engineer 
Chiarini. Martini left Rome in the end of 
January of this year, going in advance to choose 
between the ports of Berbera, Zeila, and Tajurra 
as possible starting-points for the expedition for 
Shoa. He has already been heard of from Zeila, 
and Antinori and Chiarini left Naples a few 
weeks ago for Aden, afterwards to join him. 


In an article on the present Swedish, Russian 
and German journeys to Western Siberia in the 
number of ete rs Mittheilungen for this 
month Prof. Nordenskiéld’s intention to follow up 
his voyage of last summer from Tromsé to the 
Yenisei, which attracted much discussion, by a 
trading venture in a steamer to take a cargo of 
Siberian graphite by this new route, is commented 
on; and it is pointed out that unless the new line 
of commerce prove of value to countries and inte- 
rests far beyond its mere terminal points, it can 
never become an important highway of traffic. 
The subject appears, however, to have attracted 
the attention of Russian merchants, and durin 
this summer, as perhaps also in 1877 and 1878, 
two ships are to employed in examining the 
Arctic coast between the Gulf of Archangel and 
the estuary of the Obi. The German scientific 
expedition of Drs, Finsch and Brehm, with Count 
Waldburg-Zeil, is also planned to descend the Obi 
to its mouth, and to return thence to Tobolsk by 
one of the steam vessels which bring the products 
of the summer fishery up stream; so that from 
three sides a rich harvest of information on this 
region may be expected. 


At the recent meeting of the German African 
Society it was determined that the expedition 
under Dr, Eduard Mohr should make the Portu- 
guese seaport of Sio Paulo de Loanda the start- 
ing-point for future operations. The station of 
Chinchoxo in Loango is to be definitely relin- 
quished, and the few German settlers still remain- 
ing there are to be urged to leave it without 
further delay. According to letters received by 
the Society, Dr. Pogge, who, after the illness and 
return of Herr von Homeyer, had penetrated to 
Kabebe, the capital of Muata Yanvo, is already 
on his way homewards. 


A curtovs volume has just been published by 
Messrs. Seeley and Co. under the title of Country 
Life in Syria, The author, Mrs. Rattray, is an 
English lady whose husband has long been 
engaged in agriculture on the Metayer system, his 
capital being laid out among the peasantry of 
Antilebanon. Mrs. Rattray has lived for more 
than twelve years among these villagers, hearing 
and speaking scarcely anything but Arabic from 
morning to night. She has thus gained an inti- 
mate knowledge of their ways, of which she gives 
a graphic description. 
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LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Cairo: March 4, 1876. 

An interesting object has just been added to 
the collection of tian antiquities in the 
Boulak-Museum, by Mariette Bey, who has lately 
returned from Upper Egypt. It is a figure, in 
basalt, of the goddess Ta-Ap-oer (the great Ap)— 
Graece Thoueris. It stands erect, with the 
monstrous;head and body of a hippopotamus, 
and the paws of a lioness, which rest on each side 
upon the Tha, or key of life, which is explained 
as the symbol of the victory of good over evil. 
It is a veritable work of patience, and as a chef- 
@euvre takes its place by the side of those three 
unique figures of Osiris, Isis, and Hathor, which 
—sculptured in the same material and dating 
from the thirtieth Dynasty—are among the most 
remarkable objects in the Boulak Museum. Every 
one is now running to see this curious antique, 
just as the arrival of the first hippe otamus 
attracted all London to the Zoologi jardens. 
The statue is thirty-eight inches in height, and 
may be pronounced perfect ad unguem. The 
surface of the whole body has received all the 
polish of which it is capable. The tongue pro- 
trudes slightly from the mouth, which is armed 
with rows of formidable teeth elaborately designed. 

By the kindness of Mariette Bey, with whom I 
had the advantage lately of visiting the Museum, 
Iam enabled to describe what is known of the 
statue. The goddess was found enclosed in a 
stone “‘ naos,” by some workmen at Karnak, M. 
Mariette himself not being on the spot. This stone 
case was broken by the workmen, but the portions 
have been recovered by Mariette Bey, and the 
are covered with hieroglyphic inscriptions whic 
are, of course, of importance.” The upper surface 
of the pedestal of the statue is inscribed with 
hieroglyphics, in which are the cartouches of 
Psammeticus I. (xxvi. Dynasty) and his daughter, 
Nitokris. The work, therefore, dates probably 
from about B.c. 650, a period characterised by a 
sort of Renaissance in art, which continued till 
after the time of Alexander. On the stone xaos, 
however, M. Mariette found the name of a prince 
which is unknown to him. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the country was at this time split up 
into several divisions, each ruled by a separate 
prince, in a manner somewhat analogous to that of 
Abyssinia at the present moment. Egypt was at 
this time tributary to the powerful Assyrian 
empire, which at one time extended in Africa as 
far as Cape Gardafui. There were, it appears, 
longer periods ihan those generally known during 
which Egypt was not, as one is apt to imagine, 
an undivided kingdom from the Mediterranean 
to Nubia, but was portioned out in this way, and 
ruled by independent kings. Hence, as Mariette 
Bey observed, the names of unknown kings and 
rinces may be expected to appear, as they do 
m time to time, among the hieroglyphics. No 
doubt any future work on the history of ancient 
Egypt will deal more largely than previous his- 
tories with this subject. It is not unlikely that 
this statue, being a work of rare art, was buried 
for safety during times of trouble by its pos- 
sessor. 

A figure such as this probably served as an 
amulet, or charm against the evil eye, or other 
baneful influences. There are other objects in the 
museum which are considered to have been thus 
employed, to frighten away scorpions, snakes, and 
other “Typhonian animals.” “Indeed,” said 
Mariette Bey, “I think a snake might very 
se ey | be scared away by one look at this 
goddess Thouéris, which most certainly is la per- 
sonnification de la latdeur.” This Thouéris is 
supposed to have been the wife or concubine of 
Tet, or Typhon; though, as is remarked in the 
catalogue, @ propos of a small bronze figure of the 
goddess, 

“the abundance of these statuettes in the tombs and 
— the mummies causes one to suppose that she 
played a more important part, which had relation to 
the symbol by which she is so often accompanied. 





In all these figures, or groups of figures, one can 
always perceive the traces of some profound idea, and 
philosophic allegory.” 

A room which will in the course of a few days 
be open to the public, but which is now closed, 
contains —_ remarkable objects illustrative of 
various periods of tian history. Among the 
most interesting may mentioned a series of 
ancient Egyptian weights, which have been sys- 
tematically arranged by M. Mariette, after inves- 
tigations extending over six months. These 
weights form a valuable collection; they are 
fifty-six in number; while not more than three 
exist in all the museums of Europe. They have 
been subjected over and over again to a most 
careful process of weighing, in the most delicate 
instruments that could be obtained in Oairo— 
from the laboratories of Kasr-el-Ain—and the re- 
sult of M. Mariette’s labours, which have been 
shared by Mahmoud Bey (Astronomer to the Go- 
vernment), has been the classification of these 
objects—respecting which Mariette Bey long had 
doubts as to whether they were weights or not— 
according to the ancient Egyptian measures of the 
Kat and Outen. The Outen is labelled as equal 
to 94 grammes. The exact determination, how- 
ever, according to Mariette Bey, is as follows :— 


1 Outen = 92} grammes. 
10 Kat = 1 Outen. 


The weight (Mr. Harris’) in the British Museum 
is 5 Kat “from the treasure of On” (Heliopolis). 
The Boulak specimens are as follows:—Weights 
of 5 Kat (8 in number); of 2 Kat (11); of 
1 Kat (13); 1 (2); } (5); 3 (4); & C). OF 
2 Outen (3); 14 Outen (2); 1 Outen (3). There 
are a few others unclassified. The weights are 
chiefly circular in shape, the under surface being 
flat, and the upper convex. Several are olive- 
shaped. The material is chiefly stone, one being 
of carnelian, while a few are of bronze. Several 
of them belong to the period of the Greek civilisa- 
tion; and upon one of them is cut the letter A. 
The largest of all weighs 9 kilogr. 650 gr. 

From an excavation on the site of ancient 
Alexandria, between the modern city and Ramleh, 
I obtained, last summer, a bronze weight similar 
in shape to one only of the Boulak specimens, to 
which I have now added mine. On having it 
weighed lately in a chemical balance, it proved 
to be 28826 gr. The Boulak specimen, similar 
in shape and material, which was found at Benha, 
in the Delta, weighs 13°608 gr. Mariette Bey 
has now classed them together as belonging to the 
Greek period. 

Another case in this room contains specimens 
of various writings upon pieces of broken stone, 
advantage having been taken of smooth surfaces, 
just in the way that the Koran was written from 
time to time on mutton bones, oyster shells, 
broken pottery, &c. These fragments contain in- 
scriptions in Egyptian (hieratic), Koptic, and 
Greek : thus representing three civilisations. Under 
another glass are some extraordinary specimens of 
embroidery taken from beneath the walls of a 
tomb at Thebes; and a mummied hand of a 
woman, in which is embedded a scarab. There 
are the painted cases, chiefly wooden, of twenty- 
five mummies, including those exhibited at Paris 
in 1867; a wooden naos which contained the 
mummied body of an ape, and which is secured 
by bolts and a secret fastening of a most approved 
fashion, and in appearance most modern; and 
there are many objects illustrating the Greek and 
Roman periods of domination in Egypt. Also, 
a large collection has been added of ancient 
moulds, for the manufacture of votive offerings 
and amulets. A description by M. Mariette of 
these and other objects will, no doubt, form an 
interesting section in some future edition of the 
catalogue. 

This is not a moment perhaps in which hopes 
can be entertained of seeing the museum trans- 
ferred to a more suitable site, from its present 
damp proximity to the Nile. As may be sup- 





purposes, and hence for want of funds but little 
excavating takes place. The present idea of the 
Khedive is to construct a new museum on the 
west of the Nile, near the Palace of Gezireh, in 
which case many additions will be made, includ- 
ing, it is said, an aquarium. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the idea of placing it so far from 
town will not be carried out, but that a central 
position in Cairo will be selected. There are, 
indeed, several buildings which might be thus 
utilised: e.g., a large ce in the Esbekieh, part 
of which is used as a Ministry, or the “ Hippo- 
drome ;” both of which are admirably situated, 
and might easily be converted to serve the pur- 
pose of a museum. Should the site be chosen in 
the suburbs, or on the other side of the Nile, 
Mariette Bey hopes to construct an ancient - 
tian temple within the precincts, He will, in 
fact, transport an Egyptian temple from Upper 
Egypt to Cairo, and render it a perfect specimen 
of the ancient religious architecture and mural 
decoration, in which the most minute details can 
be studied by those who are unable to make the 
Nile voyage. Itisalso much to be hoped that the 
museum will be rendered far more comprehensive 
than at present, and that in time it will include 
collections illustrating the Natural History of 
Egypt. I must, however, return to this subject, 
on which there is a good deal to be said, on a 
future occasion. 

Telegrams from Mr. Lucas, who had reached 
Khartoum, state that all his escort have been seized 
by the Governor of that place. It seems that 
strict orders had been sent to the Governor to 
obtain soldiers by all means possible: and the 
soldiers chosen by Mr. Lucas to accom pany him 
during his scientific explorations were some who 
were particularly regutred by the Governor. Mr. 
Wallis, our consul, at once communicated with 
Cherif Pasha, who has telegraphed the necessary 
directions to the Governor, which will enable Mr. 
Lucas to exchange his men for others an d continue 
his journey. 

Among the old buildings of Cairo which are 
giving place to new is the venerable old Court of 
the Kadi. Some of the materials of this, and 
other buildings in the neighbourhood, are saic to 
have been partly taken from the Pyramids. 
Another meeting of the Geographical Society will 
be held during next week. 

Rotanp L, N. MIcHeE.. 








A VISIT TO OLYMPIA. 
(Second Letter.) 


Let us turn now to acquaint ourselves with the 
contents of the two sheds, one at the foot of 
Kronion, the other a hundred yards or so up the 
Kladeos, which serve as temporary museums for 
the custody of the works of art found in the course 
of the excavations. Besides the great mytho- 
logical sculptures of which your readers have 
heard, and which I shall come to immediately, 
the stores already gathered in these museums in- 
clude many interesting objects in other classes. 
Fifteen colossal lion-heads in marble are a 
all from the cornice of the great temple, thou 

they exhibit differences both in scale and style, 
the conventional treatment being in some cases 
admirable, and approaching the treatment of 
similar features in the architectural decoration of 
the Parthenon, while in other cases it is rude and 
lax almost to the point of barbarism. In bronze 
there are a number of fragmentary things, of 
which the inscription granting the right of proxvenia 
to a citizen of Tenedos is, for archaeology, by far 
the most important ; next comes a greave in good 
preservation, and a considerable fragment of the 
drapery of a statue. In terra-cotta there is a 
satyr’s head, much fractured but of excellent 
workmanship, and showing that realistic vigour 
and humour which makes it sometimes hard to 
distinguish works of the later classic art, unless 


posed little money is at present devoted to scientific | their place of origin is known, from works of the 
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European cinquecento. There are also many 
architectural fragments in terra-cotta, beautifully 
painted or incised with flower and meander pat- 
terns ; and among them several, including a lion’s 
head, which have formed part of the cornice of 
some small shrine or other edifice of very ela- 
borate decoration. 

Having taken note of such minor discoveries, 
it is time to examine those sculptures which re- 
warded the labours of the search, almost at the 
outset, in such abundance as to fill all lovers of 
antiquity with the hope of seeing soon supplied 
whole chapters, and those among the noblest, that 
were wanting in the history of ancient art. The 
majority of these marbles have been found in 
such situations, whether buried in the soil or 
built into mediaeval walls, as to make it probable 
that they fell from the east pediment of the 
temple; and this supposition the character of the 
fragments themselves confirms. To guide us in 
our study of them, it will be well first to have 
under our eyes the detailed description of the 
pediment as Pausanias saw it :— 


“ As for what is in the pediments, there is in front 
{that is, on the east side, over the great entrance] 
the match of Pelops against Oenomaos with their 
horses about to begin, and the business of the race 
in preparation on both parts. The image of Zeus 
being fashioned in the middle of the pediment, 
on his right hand there is Oenomaos putting his 
helmet on his head ; and beside Oenomaos, his wife 
Sterope, one of the daughters, she too, of Atlas. And 
Myrtilos, who drove Oenomaos’ chariot for him, is 
seated in front of his horses; and they, the horses, 
are four in number; and behind him are two men; 
names they have not got, but their business also, as 
appointed by Oenomaos, is to attend to his horses. 
And at the very end of the pediment, there lies 
Kladeos; the Kladeos is a river which in other 
respects also receives honours from the Eleians next 
after the Alpheios. And as to what is on the left of 
Zeus, there are Pelops and Hippodameia ; and there 
is the charioteer of Pelops, and his horses, and two 
men, these in their turn being grooms to Pelops. 
And again the pediment narrows down, and in this 
part Alpheios is represented.” 


Then follows a discussion, irrelevant here, concern- 
ing the name of Pelops’ charioteer. Pausanias con- 
cludes his account of the east pediment by saying 
it was the work of Paeonios, by birth from Mende 
of Thrace; and then he goes on to describe the 
western pediment as the work of another artist, of 
Alkamenes, 

Side by side with the text of Pausanias, here 
are my notes taken in presence of the recovered 
fragments themselves. I have arranged them, so 
far as hasty measurements could assist the eye to 
arrange them, in the order of their respective 
dimensions ; the figures, according to the usual 
system of pedimental sculptures, being composed 
on a diminishing scale from the centre to the 
angles; the smallest are not very much larger 
than life-size. 

1. Colossal male torso, from neck to hips; 
upper part of left arm held downwards, touching 
body; drapery over left elbow; right arm and 
part of shoulder broken away. Action rather 
rigidly erect; forms massive, and outlines of 
breast and shoulder grand; but flanks and ribs 
not perfectly modelled, inclining to be flat, empty 
and poor. From its size, this figure must have 
come from near the middle of the pediment, if 
from the pediment at all. It will not do for Zeus. 
Quy. Pelops? The fracture of the right arm and 
shoulder makes it impossible to be sure of their 
action; but I think we find a part of the right arm in 
_ 2. A colossal arm of the same scale as 1, from 
just below shoulder to just above wrist; quite 
straight, muscles in tension ; of a fine style. 

3. Part of male torso, from neck to a little 
above navel; somewhat smaller than the last. 
Both arms broken off, but enough remaining to 
show that the left was raised above the head, and 
the right held backwards and downwards from 
the shoulder. Over the right shoulder is cast a 
drapery, falling in flat parallel folds carefully 





enough made out and traced down, but quite 
without the style and exquisiteness of the draperies 
of the Parthenon fragments. 

4. Part of male figure, from a little below navel to 
the beginning of the thighs, of the same scale as 3, 
and almost certainly belonging toit. The drapery 
about the right hip, and hand resting on the hip— 
with the first and second fingers extended, the 
third drawn back, and the fourth missing, except 
the tip—would be the proper continuation of the 
drapery and arm of 3. Same qualities of style. 
I do not find it possible to guess whom this stand- 
ing figure represents. 

5. Male figure, perfect except that the head 
is wanting, seated on drapery which is extended 
in fan-like folds on the ground, in the attitude of 
one about to rise. The left knee is drawn up, the 
body bent forward so as to lean against the left 
thigh; the left arm hangs passively, so that the 
hand rests upon the left foot, forefinger touching 
great toe; the right leg is doubled back, the out- 
side of the thigh and calf resting upon the ground, 
the inside being exposed; the right hand is put 
to the ground with the fingers extended. Test- 
ing this action, a pressure of the right hand and 
kmee upon the ground is all that is wanted to 
bring one to one’s feet. Very spirited and original 
in design, and the soft fleshy parts of the legs 
rendered with great truth. But deficient, I think, 
in grandeur and distinction ; trunk and flanks poor 
as usual; and the same heavy quality in the 
draperies. A straight unpleasant edge of drapery 
runs along the middle of the raised left thigh and 
falls over the knee; a motive like this, in the 
sculptures of the Parthenon or the Nike Apteros, 
would have suggested an infinitely richer line, and 
an infinitely more refined expression of the relative 
qualities of flesh anddrapery. This figure has been 
identified, I should think rightly, as that of the 
treacherous charioteer, Myrtilos, whom Pausanias 
describes as sitting in front of his horses. There 
can be little doubt that we have two of the 
immoxépot, or grooms, of Pausanias, in the next two 
fragments, viz. :— 

6. Male torso, from the neck to thighs, 
figure in strong twisted action, probably that of 
holding rearing horses by the bridle. Looks to 
the right, in three-quarter profile. Both arms, 
now broken off a few inches from the shoulders, 
have been raised, the right the higher ; the marble 
beautifully white and well preserved. In the de- 
sign of this figure, there is not only spirit, but 
grandeur; the forms of the shoulders in strong 
action are as rich and noble almost as in the 
Parthenon fragments ; but, again, the sculpture of 
the trunk is not so good. 

7. Male torso, corresponding to the last, but 
not so finely preserved, and facing the opposite 
way, with the arms differently raised. A cloak 
hangs at the back. If 6 is one of the grooms or 
runners attendant upon Pelops, this would be one 
of those attendant upon Oenomaos in the other 
wing of the pediment. These last three figures— 
the supposed Myrtilos and the two immoxépor— 
being intended, in the composition of the groups, 
to be seen in profile or three-quarters, are wrought 
with some care all round; whereas the backs are 
neglected in other figures meant to be seen only 
from in front. 

8. Male torso, from neck to just below navel; 
body leans a little forward, drapery cast over left 
shoulder; arms wanting. Same style as 3 and 4. 
Possibly the charioteer of Pelops ; and will most 
likely be found to fit with 

9. Male figure from the hips down, kneeling. 
Legs enveloped in drapery of poor design and 
execution. 

10. Male figure, reclining from right to left. 
Too much injured for criticism. 

11, 12, 13. Three parts of an aged reclining 
male figure, duly fitting at their several fractures. 
The head and throat, quite intact, form one part ; 
the torso, from insertion of throat to three inches 
below pectoral muscles, a second; the remainder 
of torso, with draped legs to about the knee, a 


Erect 





third. The arms are wanting; but it is apparent 
that the figure rested on its left elbow, wiile the 
right hand, part of which remains, was laid in 
an attitude of reflection against the cheek and 
beard. The head is turned to look over the 
shoulder. The trunk is almost uninjured ; and its 
execution, though far removed, again, from the 
mingled grandeur and exquisiteness of the Par- 
thenon fragments, is very spirited—at least as far 
as the flesh parts are concerned. The chief part 
of the drapery enveloping the legs of the figure 
has been broken away; but there remains enough 
to give evidence of the same dull and lumpy 
quality which we have noticed in the other aa 
ments, and which seems unaccountable in wor 
belonging, like these, to the atest period of 
Greek art. On the other hand, nothing can be 
more vigorous than the rendering—in a manner 
almost realistic, and akin to that which we ob- 
served in the figure of the supposed Myrtilos—of 
the forms of robust and fleshy old age in the trunk 
of this figure. The head, being one of the only 
intact Greek heads we possess, is of the highest 
interest. It is very nobly set on a power- 
ful throat. From a bald crown droop long 
rich locks of a somewhat conventional design, 
each but slightly waved at first, and ending in a 
curl. Into a beard of similar treatment there 
falls a heavy moustache, merely blocked out in the 
marble, and meant, one would suppose, to be 
detailed in colour. The face, not wrought with 
any great finish, is singularly impressive and rich 
in sentiment. The forehead is divided bya strong 
horizontal bar, the bar of Herakles, with a second 
irregular line or wrinkle under it; the nose is 
broad, strong, and somewhat depressed ; the eyes 
full, and fixed upon the distance ; the forms of the 
large mouth have together with their strength an 
almost voluptuous richness. The position in 
which the fragments of the figure were found, 
together with their character, has led the disco- 
verers to regard this as probably the likeness of 
the river-god Kladeos. _— when once this clue 
is given you, it is impossible not to imagine, in 
aun rt of the ang and beard, something 
symbolical of cataracts and falling rills, and in 
these looks at once prophetic and indulgent, 
something of the mingled mystery and beneficence 
proper to a life-giving power of nature. And yet, 
one must not be too confident of the attribution. 
Why should these marks of venerable age be 
chosen for a personification of what, after all, is 
but a tributary brook? We should rather have 
expected the Kladeos to be a youthful deity 
beside the older and more august Alpheios. 
Again, is it clear that this figure, half raised on 
its elbow, and having a base of some depth, 
could have found its place at the “ very end” of 
the pediment, where Pausanias saw the figure of 
Kladeos ? And once more, if such was its place, 
where in the composition are we to introduce 
another remaining fragment, viz.— 

14. Two draped legs of a reclining figure, lying 
also from right to left? I could not ascertain 
exactly in what part of the diggings this fragment 
had been found ; but it is just of the design one 
would expect for the extreme, the angle figure of 
a pediment; it lies in the same direction as the 
last ; and of it, too, one feels that the posture and 
draperies are suitable for the symbolical expres- 
sion, according to the manner of Greek art, of the 
softness and fluency of water. 


And so we come to an end of the fragments 
which can be assigned with probability to the 
pediment decorations of the temple. They all 
probably belong, as we have seen, to its eastern 
pediment, the work, according to Pausanias, of 
the Thracian Paeonios. Among them all the only 
identifications approaching certainty are those of 
the two grooms, and perhaps of Myrtilos. It will 
not be possible to do more towards a reconstruc- 
tion of the whole composition, until the moulds, 
which Signor Martinelli of Athens was taking for 
the German Government at the time of our visit, 
have reached Berlin, and furnished counterfeits 
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of the originals for science to place together, ex~- 
amine, and compare at leisure. 

Before we come to the figure, already celebrated 
from reports, of Nike, two other fragments still 
remain. These are the parts of a colossal female 
figure, erect and draped. They were found, if I 
was rightly informed, in close proximity to the 
male torso, No. 1, with which, as to scale, they 
appfoximately range. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that they did not form part of the pedimental 
group, but that we have here a separate @yaAya of 
a deity. The figure wears a talaric chiton falling 
in rigid perpendicular folds, and the diploidion 
disposed flatly over the breast. Its resemblance 
to the well-known Giustiniani Vesta (see ACADEMY, 
March 4) has led the explorers to call it pro- 
visionally the goddess Hestia ; and this title may 
well pass. It seems to me to be an indifferent 
and heavy example of an art not really archaic, 
but following archaic lines, as was common in 
such images of deities, at an epoch which cannot 
be determined from internal evidence. 

Coming, last, to the Nike of Paeonios, I will, as 
before, for the reader’s convenience, confront my 
notes of the actual monument with the texts 
referring to it. Pausanias says, at the beginning 
of the twenty-fifth chapter of his fifth book that 
those Messenians who formerly received Nau- 

s from the Athenians “set up in Olympia an 
of Victory upon the column 4 their 
column]. This is the work of the Mendaean 
Paeonios, and was furnished out of the spoils of 
enemies, at the time (as I believe) when they 
made war against the Akarnanians and Oeniadae. 
But the Messenians themselves say that the offer- 
ing was made by them from the proceeds of their 
exploit on the side of the Athenians at the island 
of Sphakteria, and that they did not put the 
name of their enemies on the inscription on 
account of the fear they felt for the Lakedae- 
monians ; whereas in the case of the Oeniadae 
and Akarnanians they had no apprehension.” 

The marbles found in confirmation of this text 
consist—first, of two parts of a beautiful female 
statue, very obviously a Victory, although there 
are wanting the head, the wings and arms a little 
way from the shoulders, and the left leg from 
just above the knee — and, secondly, of eight 
triangular blocks of marble, which lay in vari- 
ous positions close by, and which evidently con- 
stituted the pedestal of the statue—the xiwv, or 
column, of which Pausanias speaks. His use of 
the definite article, signifying “ the column,” or 
“their column,” may perhaps be accounted for by 
the fact that the said column has been used, we 
find, for recording other matters concerning the 
Messenian state besides that victory in honour of 
which it was originally set up. With the inscrip- 
tion recording the victory our readers have already 
been made familiar. It recites, in one clause, how 
the statue was set up by the “ Messenians and 
Naupaktians” as a tithe from the spoils of 
their enemies; and in another clause, in smaller 
characters, how it was the work of Paeonios—the 
same Paeonios further describing himself as the 
winner “in making,” or designing, “the akroteria 
to be placed upon the temple.” (The questions 
mooted by these words I put aside for the present.) 
On other courses of the same pedestal we find a 
long inscription of a much later date, from which 
we learn how one of the perpetual boundary 
disputes between the Messenians and Lakedaemo- 
nians was referred to the people of Miletos for 
arbitration. So much for the pedestal ; now for 
the statue. It is in two parts, of which the 
fractures fit together. One part consists of the 
draped body and limbs, from the neck to below 
the knees ; another (which was found built into a 
wall) of the legs and drapery, from below the 
knees to the base. The action of the figure is that 
— action of a human bird, as it were just 

overing to alight, with which we are familiar in 
many existing types of Victory. The wings 
appear to have been extended in a poising attitude. 

he left breast, a little corroded by rain, but of 





the purest form, is here; so is the left leg; 
and these flesh parts exhibit all the perfection 
of that workmanship which we are used to 
associate with the name and the school of 
Pheidias. The tunic is drawn rather tightly, 
in folds of lovely feeling and design, from the 
right shoulder downwards across the breast ; 
below the girdles it is blown tight against the 
body, revealing the character and surface of flesh 
through thin tissue in that manner which was 
never compassed by any but the Athenian school 
at its consummate hour; lower, the draperies 
break back from the limbs like waves from a 
vessel’s prow, and fly bellying out with the wind 
in volumes of harmonious curve. One great mass 
of this flying drapery, disengaged altogether, as it 
seems, from the body, has unluckily been lost ; 
but enough remains complete in the under-frag- 
ment of the two for us to understand the dis- 
position of the whole. Here, indeed, is a noble 
work, fit to stand beside the best we know of the 
Athenian school. The remaining foot is carved 


-with an exquisite refinement that reminds one at 


once of the figures of the frieze of the temple of 
Nike Apteros on the Akropolis. The base on 
which this foot alights is of an undefined pro- 
jecting shape, with a curved outline from which 
there emerges in one place what seems like an 
eagle’s head ; this is a feature at present unaccount- 
able. Some bronze insertions, the pin-holes for 
which still remain, would no doubt have given us 
the explanation. Other bronze insertions existed at 
the girdle. And a broken fragment of the drapery 
carries strong traces of red colour. 

Having now described the Olympia marbles as 
I saw them, in connexion with the texts which 
help us towards their identification, I propose to 
sum up in a last letter some of the problems and 
some of the conclusions (so far as conclusions are 
yet possible) to which the new discoveries seem 
to me to point in the history of Greek art. 

Sipney Cotvin. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BLAKE CATALOGUE. 
Chelsea : April 17, 1876. 
The last thing I want to do is to enter into a 
controversy of any kind whatever, especially with 
an antagonist who is nearly always so fully and 





exactly informed as Mr. W. M. Rossetti, but I 
must ask you for a very little space to reply to 
two points in his article last week—points not of 
fact, but of apprehension of Blake's character. 
I still hold that Blake knew nothing of Paracelsus, 
Jacob Béhme, and other such, but their names ; 
and the sentence quoted from him by Mr. 
Rossetti really seems as if written to prove me 
right. Paracelsus professed to have a familiar— 
“ Bombastus kept a devil's bird 

In the pummel of his sword, 

That taught him all the cunning pranks, 

Of past and future mountebanks ”— 
as Butler says; he professed also to have astrolo- 
gical knowledge that assisted him in chemistry 
and other arts, he also pretended to have learned 
secrets in the East, but otherwise he was exclu- 
sively and pretentiously a physicist—all his writings 
have a claim to be chemical, medical, and so forth ;. 
and to say, as Blake ventures to do, that readin 
these would enable “any man of mechani 
talents to write a thousand books” like the 
Arcana Coelestia, or those containing the Memo- 
rable Relations, is as absurd as to say reading 
Hume's History of England would enable any one 
to write a dozen treatises like Kant’s Kritik der 
reinen Vernunft. Had Blake been questioned on 
the subject he would have said that Paracelsus 
himself told him so, and I am surprised that Mr. 
Rossetti does not admit, after giving so much 
time with such admirable results to the Lives of 
Shelley and Blake, that morality, or, to limit our- 
selves to the form of morality bearing on the 
matter in hand, that veracity does not exist for 
such intellects. I know men now living, “ Men 
of Genius ” as we say, but not of the Shaksperean, 
that is, of the highest type, in whose minds every- 
thing is altered from the truth : men whom nothing 
short of a law of punishment by death would pre~ 
vent misrepresenting and falsifying their own ex- 
periences. Why should one who was capable of 
calling a tempera picture varnished a “ Fresco ” 
or an “Enamel,” and believed it to be so, both at 
once—why should he not believe he knew what 
Paracelsus or Jacob Béhme had written? “ Moral 
virtues—they do not exist,” Blake affirmed, quoted 
by Mr. Rossetti himself. 

Secondly. Though not a moralist, Blake was 
certainly an intellect of the originating sort, so 
childlike, too, as not to be his own master; and he 
surely never made an anagram. That is a boy's 
work, generally in a facetious moment, and we 
imagine William Blake “was never observed to 
smile.” But are the examples Mr. Rossetti in- 
geniously gives really intelligent? The characters 
in Blake’s poem, Enitharmon and Los, he tells us, 
mean Time and Space, whereas the words Mr. 
Rossetti supposes them to anagrammatise, Sol and 
Anerithmon, mean the sun, and numberless or 
limitless. Limitlessness may perhaps be empiri- 
cally predicated of Space, which Kant defines as 
“the external condition of Sense,” Time being 
“the internal condition of Sense;” but even 
Blake, whom we acquit of ever having read a 
single page of metaphysics, could not accept it as 
a definition or an analogue; and as for the sun 
representing Time, in no country or period did the 
human mind, either collectively, as in mythologies, 
or individually, make the sun an emblem of Time. 
Surely the Ancient of Days goes on by night as 
by day, but perhaps Blake thought, since we are 
then generally asleep, that night was not worth 
counting, as it is said Hebrew astronomy sup- 
posed the sun went back to the east to make a 
fresh start, but that he went at night when nobody 
saw him! 

Mr. Rossetti’s corrections of the Catalogue are 
very valuable. Others I fear might be made. 
The imv. is, of course, a misprint for inv. 

Vitt1am B. Scorr. 








THE “ ARCHIV FUR SLAVISCHE PHILOLOGIE.” 
London: April 15, 1876. 
Allow me to call attention to a periodical of 
great interest and value, which is as yet but little 
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known. It isthe Archiv fiir slavische Philologie, 
of which the first part appeared a few months 
ago at Berlin (Weidmannsche Buchhandlung). 
It is edited by Dr. V. Jagié, professor of Slavonic 
in the Friedrich Wilhelm University, and curator 
of the Slavonic section of the Berlin Public 
Library, who is specially assisted by those well- 
Imown Slavonic scholars, Prof. A. Leskien of 
Leipsic, and Prof. W. Nehring of Breslau, 
besides many others whose names do not appear 
on the title-page. It is to be published 
from time to time in parts of ten sheets each ; 
each part costs five marks, and forms half a 
volume. It is intended to supply the long-felt 
want of “a'scientific central organ” devoted to 
the cause of Slavonic philology ; the word philo- 
logy being taken in its widest sense, so as to 
include all that concerns the folk-lore and the 
literary antiquities of the various Slavonic peoples. 

Thus much with respect to the aim of the 
Archiv in general. The particular part already 
published contains four long articles and a number 
of shorter contributions. The former consist of: 
“Studien iiber das Altslovenisch-glagolitische Zo- 
graphos-Evangelium,” containing pp. 1-55 of anim- 
portant work by the editor, who also contributes, 
under the title of “ Die christlich-mythologische 
Schicht in der russischen Volksepik,” about fifty 
pages of sound comment upon various points con- 
nected with the Russian metrical romances lately 
made known to Western Europe by M. Alfred 
Rambaud’s Russie Epique; an essay by Prof. 
Nehring on “ The influence of Old-Chekh litera- 
ture on Old-Polish,” its special subject being the 
Old-Polish “ Mary-Song” Bogarodzica; and the 
first of a series of “ Beitriige zur slavischen Mytho- 
logie,” by Dr. Gregor Krek, of Gratz, the authcr 
of the excellent Einleitung in die slavische Litera- 
turgeschichte (Bd. I. Graz: 1874), on the vexed 
question as to whether the name of the Slavonic 
god Volos, or Veles, has more than an accidental 
connexion with that of the Christian saint Vlas, 
Viasy, or Blasius. Dr. Krek thinks that the 
pastoral god Volos was known by some form of 
that name to the Slavs before they had ever heard 
of the saint, Blasius or BAdowws, who has since 
usurped his place. He promises a similar article 
on the supposed link of a similar kind between 
Sviatovid and St. Vitus. 

Among the shorter contributions are, remarks 
by Prof. Leskien on the Russian dvwmya, tremya, 
chetuirmya (inflected forms of the numerals 2, 3, 
and 4); Niebuhr's letter to Kopitar, on the latter's 
Slavonic studies, dated Rome, January 10, 1823 ; 
a Servian ox-hide legend, and several derivations 
of Slavonic from Greek words. Let us heartily 
hope that so good a work will go on and prosper. 

W. R.S. Ratston. 








THE EPIGRAMS OF QUARLES AND FULLER, 
Stretford, near Manchester: April 10, 1876, 

I have read what Mr. Grosart has said on this 
subject after having had my documents before 
him. If his opinion be correct, viz., that Bishop 
Laney was the probable writer of the interesting 
admission-entry of Crashaw to Peterhouse, it 
ought to have been stated with the bulk of his 
present remarks upon this document, in his edition 
of Crashaw's Works, vol. i. page xxxi. Mr. Gro- 
sart has forgotten—not to say “conveniently ” 
a at page xxviil. of this volume 
(which I began to examine with the view of 
ascertaining, if possible, why Bishop Laney should 
write in an official book at Peterhouse), he cites 
the signature to this very document as “ his 
[t.e., Orashaw’s] own signature at Peterhouse, 
* Richardum Orashaw, Londinensem.’” If, there- 
fore, I err, I do so with a biographer of Crashaw 
in my company! I may add that I am incredu- 
lous in the matter of there being no known scraps 
of the poet’s handwriting, believing that a per- 
sistent search would bring them to light. Speci- 
mens of the writing of his father are in existence ; 
and I myself possess an autograph (“ W. Crashaw:” 





“ Servire Deo est regnare”) which was given to 
me some time ago by a well-known collector. 

I assure Mr. Grosart that no feeling of 
“triumph” was present with me when I com- 
mented on his mistake, or miscalculation, in the 
date of Quarles’s death. The natural feeling was 
simple amazement. 

Iam charged with making my “case” worse 
and worse. I have drawn up no “case.” In 
your number for March 4 I gave a description of 
the Commonplace book, stating that out of forty 
—— in it ascribed to Quarles, twenty-one of 
them had appeared under Fuller’s name ; and after 
making a careful transcription of the rest, I sub- 
mitted the difficulty of an apparent joint author- 
ship to those who were more familiar than myself 
with the writings of Quarles and his contempo- 
raries. In his letter in your number for March 
18, Mr. Grosart, after taking me up ona side issue, 
and charging me with speaking without book, re- 
gretted that he had not time to investigate the 
matter; and now, in his present letter, he hazards 
a theory, remarking that the authorship is “a 
matter of moonshine.” I feel sure that a solution 
of the difficulty will present itself. 

.  dJoun E. Barrey. 








DISINTERESTED STUDY. 
London : April 15, 1876. 

If it is not too late to invite attention to an 
article in the Saturday Review of the 1st inst., 
I should like to say a few words on its subject, 
“ Oambridge on its own Studies.” It is occasioned 
by the Report of the Syndicate, and especially 
by the appendices “in which the various Boards 
of Studies state their requirements.” With the 
general tone of the article I am perfectly in accord ; 
but the third paragraph raises some difficulties 
based, as I think, on too low an estimate of the 
desire of at least a considerable portion of the 
young men who are educated at a University for 
learning for its own sake or as an intellectual 
exercise. I ought, perhaps, to quote the whole para- 
graph, but it is far too long, and a few sentences 
will give sufficient clue. The writer says :— 

“The University is really a place where intellectual 
articles are fabricated to meet public wants. But the 
University can no more turn out a number of Natural- 
ists or Orientalists when they are not wanted than a 
mill can turn out fabrics for which there is no sale. 
The abler men wish to dispose of their abilities to the 
best advantage. If the youths do not themselves 
consider this, their parents do. They invest so much 
money in sending them to the University, and they 
look for a return. The tutor may say, ‘ Your son has 
a great turn for geology;’ and the parents will say, 
‘How is he to get his bread by being a geologist?’ 
The University in a certain degree makes its own 
market by its reward. You must pay people to learn, 
or they will not learn anything not wanted for pro- 
fessional practice. All this looks very mercenary. 
Young men, it is said, should love learning for its 
own sake ; but young men are like their elders—they 
must have a motive. Why should we expect 
more from young people than from old ones?” 
This, I submit, is probably not written by a 
young man—certainly not in the spirit of youth. 
A young man of decent intellectual endowments 
has within him a spirit of enquiry, which may 
be killed out by the stern requirements of prepa- 
ration for a degree demanding all his time and 
attention, but which prompts him generally rather 
to investigate new voliools than to repeat what is 
done daily, and has for generations been done 
daily, by others without adding anything to the 
sum of attainable knowledge. It is true that 
“they must have a motive”—but this is their 
motive, and a very noble and sufficient one it is; 
and the motive being one characteristic of the 
energy, inquisitiveness, and inexperience as to ulti- 
mate worldly results, of youth, it gives the lie to 
the judgment that “young men are like their 
elders”— a judgment so shallow that I am 
tempted to believe that the writer has never had 
the good fortune to meet with young and studious 





men of this better stamp. I have no acquaintance 
with the Universities of Cambridge or Oxford, but 
should be sorry to believe that the undergraduates 
there were inferior to those at University College, 
London, or in Germany. At the former college, 
the late Prof. Key’s class on Comparative Gram- 
mar (a purely speculative study, which had no 
bearing whatever on the University examinations) 
was very numerously attended, as were (and I 
believe are) many in the same category. In 
Germany, where there is no market whatever for 
Oriental learning, such as we have in superfluity 
in India and elsewhere, the professorships of 
Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, Ethiopic, c., are no 
sinecures, as I can testify from personal experience 
of the first at Berlin, and of all (including the 
first) at Gottingen. These students chose these 
classes from love of learning for its own sake; 
only one or two attained professorships by méans 
of them; the majority became clergymen, school- 
masters, or littérateurs; but it would be very 
rarely that one would be found who regretted the 
time stolen from his leisure or his professional 
studies to obtain a view of a new branch of learn- 
ing. And, I may add, there is no part of my 
own life which I have less cause to regret than 
those sessions truly devoted to learning for its 
own sake. ' 

I do not mean to say that no encouragement by 
means of scholarships or fellowships should be 
offered for out-of-the-way subjects. Far from it, 
especially in places where such abundant en- 
couragement is given to subjects that require them 
less. But we mcy expect far more from the en- 
thusiasm (which is often an intelligent and far- 
seeing judgment) of young men than from the 
cautious habits and more worldly judgments of 
old ones. The italics in the quotation are my 
own. RussELL MARTINEAU. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
SATURDAY, April 22.3 P.M. Crystal Palace: Mr. Manns’s Benefit 
Joncert. 
3.45 P.M. Royal Botanic. 
MonpDay, April 21.2 p.m. Antiquaries: Anniversary. 
3P.M. Asiatic. 
6 P.M. Philosophical Club: Anniversary. 
7 P.M. Actuaries. ‘ 
8 P.M. Society of Arts : **On Wool Dyeing,” by G. Jarmain, V. 
TUESDAY, April 25.—3 P.M. Royal Institution: “ The Comparative 
Geology and Former Physical Geographies of India, Australia, 
and South Africa,” by Prof. P. M. Duncan. 
8 p.M. Civil Engineers: “ Dhu Heartach Lighthouse,” by D. A. 
Stevenson ; “Tidal Changes in the River Mersey,” by J. N. 


Shoolbred. 

Anthropological Institute: “ South Sea Islangers,”’ Ld W. H.L. 
Rankeu ; * The Origin of Numerals,” by A. Tylor; “ Some 
Apparent Coincidences of Custom and Belief in Chaidaea and 
Western Europe,” by A. L. Lewis; Exhibition of Weapons, 
&c., from New, Guinea. 


WEDNESDAY, April 26—4.30 p.m. Royal Society of Literature: Anni- 
versary. 
8p.M. Society of Arts. 
8 pM. Geological. ‘ 
8 P.M. St. Jaies’s Hall : Bach's Mass in B Minor. 


Tuurspay, April 27.—3 p.m. Royal Institution : “ On Voltaic Electri- 
city,” by Prof. Tyndall. 
8 P.M. Inventors’ Institute. 
8.30 P.M. Royal. 


FRIDAY, April 28.—8 P.M. Society of Arts. 
8 P.M. Quekett Club. ¥ 
8 P.M. New Shakspere Society “On the Epic Elements in Shak- 
spere’s Plays.”’ by Prof. Delius. 
9 P.M. Royal Institution: “Physiology of the Nervous System of 
Medusae,” by G. J. Romanes. 








SCIENCE. 


The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domestication. By Charles Darwin, M.A., 
F.R.S. Second Edition, revised. (Lon- 
don: John Murray, 1876.) 


TuE origin and history of our domestic ani- 
mals and plants is assuredly not the least 
interesting department of natural history. 
The dog was, in all probability, the first 
animal which was domesticated by man; 
and even in very early times there were 
already distinct varieties. Onan Assyrian 
monument, probably belonging to the 
seventh century before Christ, a large mastiff 
is represented, and on Egyptian monuments, 
from the fourth to the twelfth dynasties— 
that is, from about 3400 B.c. to 2100 B.c. 
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—several kinds of dogs are figured. A 
form allied to the greyhound is most fre- 
quent, but others also occur, including one 
with short and crooked legs, very like the 
recent turnspit. From the remarkable simi- 
larity between the domestic dogs of various 
countries and the wild species still inhabit- 
ing the same localities, Mr. Darwin is of 
opinion that the balance of evidence is 
strongly in favour of the multiple origin of 
our domestic dogs. 

As regards the horse, Mr. Darwin con- 
siders all the existing races to be probably 
derived from a single dun-coloured, more or 
less striped, primitive stock, which probably 
inhabited a region annually covered with 
snow, as is indicated by the instinct, still 
retained, of scraping-it away to get at the 
herbage underneath. 

The common ass is, there can be little 
doubt, descended from the Asinus Taeniopus 
of Abyssinia. Its original desert origin is 
even now shown in its strong dislike to 
crossing the smallest stream of water, and 
in its pleasure in rolling in the dust. 

The pig has been shown by Nathusius to 
be divisible into two great groups, one of 
which resembles, in all important respects, 
and is no doubt descended from, the common 
wild boar, Sus scrofa. The other group, on 
the contrary, appears to be of Eastern 
origin, and has been named by Nathusius, 
Sus Indica. Its wild parent form is, how- 
ever, unknown. Our domestic cattle are 
also, as has been shown by the researches of 
Nilsson and Riitimeyer, almost certainly 
derived from more than one wild form. 
Following Riitimeyer, Mr. Darwin thinks 
that these sources are three in number : Bos 
primigenius, from which some of the larger 
races on the Continent—as the Friesland, &c. 
—and the Pembroke race in England, are 
probably derived. According to Prof. 
Riitimeyer, the Chillingham wild cattle are 
less altered from the true primigenious type 
than any other known breed. The second 
source of our domestic cattle is the Bos 
longifrons, or brachyceros, a very distinct 
species, of small size, having a short body, 
with fine legs. From this form the Welsh 
and Highland cattle, as well as some of the 
Swiss breeds, are probably derived. The 
third source is the Bos frontosus of Nilsson, 
who regards it as the parent of the moun- 
tain cattle in Norway. The sheep also is 
probably descended from several distinct 
species ; but naturalists are very much di- 
vided in opinion as to the number—one bold 
speculator having even hazarded the opinion 
that there were originally eleven wild species 
of sheep in Great Britain alone. 

As regards goats, it would appear that 
all our existing breeds are descended from 
the Capra aegagrus of the mountains of 
Asia, mingled, perhaps, with the allied 0. 
Falconeri of India. 

The rock pigeon, Columba livia, may 
be confidently regarded as the parent form 
of all domesticated pigeons, although the 
races are now very distinct, and extremely 
numerous ; probably not fewer than 150. 

Pigeons were domesticated at a very early 
period. Representations of them occur on 
Egyptian monuments of the fifth dynasty, 
about 3000 B.c., and they are mentioned in 
the bill of fare of a feast under the previous 
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dynasty. The Romans gave immense prices 
for them, and Akbar Khan is said to have 
had no less than 20,000, which he carried 
about with his Court. So great was, at one 
time, the passion for pigeon-fancying in 
Persia, that, according to Tavernier, Chris- 
tians, not being permitted to keep pigeons, 
turned, in some cases, Mohammedans, for 
the purpose of doing so. 

The barndoor fowl, though now repre- 
sented by several very distinct breeds, 
seems, like the pigeon, to have descended 
from a single stock, though many fanciers 
are of a different opinion, and one even 
denounces his opponents by asking, “‘ Do we 
not perceive, pervading this view, the spirit 
of the Deist? ” 

Of the less important domestic animals I 
will only refer to the gold fish. Fish with 
vermilion scales are said to have been first 
raised in confinement during the Sung 
dynasty, which commenced a.D. 900, and 
most of Mr. Darwin’s readers will, we 
think, be surprised to hear that the Chinese 
have no less than eighty-nine varieties. 

It is an interesting fact, and one which, 
as Mr. Galton showed some years ago, 
throws much light. on the domestication of 
animals, that the passion for pets, and espe- 
cially for pretty pets, is by no means con- 
fined to the higher races of man, but is, on 
the contrary, largely developed even among 
the lowest savages, some of whom, indeed, 
have even hit upon ingenious devices for 
improving on nature. Thus, according to 


Mr. Wallace :— 


“The natives of the Amazonian region feed the 
common green parrot (Chrysotis festiva) with the 
fat of large Siluroid fishes, and the birds thus 
treated become beautifully variegated with red 
and yellow feathers. In the Malayan Archipelago 
the natives of Gilolo alter, in an suegem 
manner, the colours of another parrot, namely, the 
Lorius garrulus (Linn.), and thus produce the 
Lori rajah, or King Lory.” 

The same excellent observer also states 
that the— 

“Indians [of South America] have a curious art 
by which they change the colours of the feathers 
of many birds. They pluck out those from the 
aint, and inoculate the fresh 
wound with the milky secretion from the skin of 
a small toad. The feathers grow of a brilliant 
yellow colour, and on being plucked out, it is said, 
grow again of the same colour without any fresh 
operation.” 

After thus dealing with domesticated 
animals, Mr. Darwin has some very interest- 
ing chapters on the vegetable kingdom, in 
which he treats of the number, parentage, 
and geographical distribution of cultivated 
plants, the first steps in cultivation, the 
ancient history of different varieties, the 
effect of change in habits and of selection. 
The history and origin of many of the cul- 
tivated plants is lost in the past—although 
it is remarkable that the earliest known 
flower-garden in Europe (namely, that at 
Padua) dates only from the year 1545. Pass- 
ing on, then, from the consideration of indi- 
vidual species, Mr. Darwin in his subse- 
quent chapters proceeds to deal with 
inheritance, reversion or atavism ; the effects 
of crossing, and the evil of close inter- 
breeding ; the influence of domestication on 
fertility, and the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of changed conditions of life; on 





hybridism, selection by man, variability, 
the direct action of external conditions, the 
laws of variation, and the provisional 
hypothesis to which he has given the name 
of Pangenesis, in favour of which he cer- 
tainly brings forward very strong arguments, 
and which has, moreover, been strengthened 
by the considerations so ingeniously urged 
by Mr. Sorby in the remarkable address 
which he delivered at the last annual meet- 
ing of the Microscopical Society. 

In concluding this notice, it may be con- 
venient to mention some of the principal 
additions and corrections in the present 
edition, viz. :— 

Dr. Burt Wilder’s observations on the 
brains of different breeds of the dog ; differ- 
ence in the number of the lumbar vertebrae 
in the races or species of the horse; hairy 
appendages to the throats of goats; move- 
ments like those of the tumbler-pigeon, 
caused by injury to the brain; additional 
facts with respect to the black-shouldered 
peacock; Major Hallett’s “‘ Pedigree Wheat ;” 
the common radish descended from Rapha- 
nus Raphinistrwm; an abstract of all the 
cases recently published of graft-hybrids in 
the potato, together with a general summary 
on graft-hybridisation ; an erroneous state- 
ment with respect to the pollen of the date- 
palm affecting the fruit of the Chamaerops 
omitted ; new cases of the direct action of 
pollen on the mother plant; Dr. Brown- 
Séquard on the inherited effects of opera- 
tions on the guinea-pig; other cases of 
inherited mutilations ; an additional case of 
reversion due to a cross; inheritance as 
limited by sex ; two varieties of maize which 
cannot be crossed ; some additional facts on 
the advantages of cross-breeding in animals ; 
discussion on the effects of close interbreed- 
ing in the case of man; additional cases of 
plants sterile with pollen from the same 
plant; Mr. Sclater on the infertility of ani- 
mals under confinement; Prof. Jiiger on 
hawks killing light-coloured pigeons ; Prof. 
Weismann on the effects of isolation in the 
development of species ; the direct action of 
the conditions of life in causing variation ; 
Mr. Romanes on rudimentary parts ; some 
additional cases of correlated variability ; on 
Geoffroy St. Hilaire’s law of “ soi pour soi.” 
The chapter on Pangenesis has been largely 
altered and remodelled ; but the essential 
principles remain the same. 

ELLEN Lupsock. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY. 


The Great Meteors of September, 1875.—In an 
appendix to the Astronomical Register, Capt. 
Tupman has carefully discussed all the observa~ 
tions of these meteors which he has been able to 
collect. Of the three remarkable meteors seen 
last September, that of September 3 was coming 
to us in the direction of the star a Oygni, 
while those of September 7 and 14 came nearly 
in the direction of a Pegasi. All three appear 
to have been moving in parabolic orbits, with a 
relative velocity of something less than twenty 
miles a second, and Capt. Tupman identifies their 
paths with those of two well-determined streams 
of shooting-stars ; an important conclusion, as the 
identity of fireballs with ordinary meteors has 
been denied by some. It is an interesting fact 
that the meteors of September 7 and 14 should 
have been moving in paths so nearly similar, and 
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this in itself goes far to show, as Capt. Tupman 
points out, that they belong to the same meteor- 
stream, though their orbits are more than ten mil- 
lions of miles apart. The three meteors disap- 
peared at heights of about forty, twenty-two, and 
fourteen miles above the earth respectively, that 
of September 3 being then over the Channel not 
far from Selsey Bill, that of September 7 over 
Essex, and that of September 14 over a point in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. The meteor of 
Sepiember 7 had two heads, and it is an interest- 
ing circumstance that a sound like that of a 
double-barrelled gun, followed for a quarter of a 
minute by a prolonged rolling like thunder, was 
heard at Writtle one minute and three-quarters 
after the disappearance, the meteor being then at 
a calculated distance of twenty-five miles. The 
sound produced by the meteor of September 14 
appears to have been heard at a distance of nearly 
fifty miles, an interval of 33 minutes having 
elapsed since the disappearance of the meteor. 


Solar Eruptions in 1871.—Prof. Tacchini has 
analysed in the Mem. degli Spettrosc. Italiani the 
observations of solar eruptions which he made in 
1871, and has compared them with those of 1873, 
In the latter year the number had decreased to 
one-half, while in both years twice as many were 
observed on the west limb as on the east. In 
1871 there was a preponderance in the northern 
hemisphere, but in 1873 the prominences were 
nearly equally distributed north and south of the 
equator, diminishing rapidly in number, in both 
years, from the equator to either pole. These 
conclusions, however, cannot be considered as 
established from the observations of one or two 
years, but they are at any rate valuable as pro- 
visional results. 


The Companions of Procyon.—In 1873 M. Otto 
Struve announced the discovery of a minute star 
near Procyon, which he considered was probably 
the disturbing body round which, according to 
the theory of Prof. Auwers, Procyon is moving ; 
and this hypothesis was confirmed by observations 
in 1874, when the position angle had increased 
by 9°, the exact amount required by theory. 
Struve’s companion, however, has not been seen 
with any other telescope, and the Washington 
observers, with the great 26-inch refractor, have 
failed to detect it after a prolonged search, ex- 
tending from 1873 to the present time, Procyon 
having been examined carefully on twenty-three 
different occasions, The result of this ‘search, 
however, has been the detection of three minute 
ew of light, which, if they are not ghosts, must 

looked upon as companions of the large star, at 
distances of 6”, 8’°8 and 10” respectively. The dif- 
ficulty of reconciling the conflicting observations of 
Pulkowa and Washington is only increased by 
this latter discovery, as it is hard to believe that 
such experienced astronomers can have been de- 
ceived by any optical illusion. 


The Secondary Tail of the Comet of 1862,— 
Taking the observations of this tail made by Prof. 
Schiaparelli, Prof. Bredichin, of Moscow, has cal- 
culated that the attractive force of the sun on the 
particles forming this tail must have been greater 
than gravity by about 1-80th part, or that they 
must have been projected with a certain velocity 
from the head. Prof. Bredichin considers that in 
this anomalous tail we witnessed the very act of 
transformation of the cometary mass into a meteor- 
stream. THis conclusions, however, are founded 
on the assumption that the secondary tail was in 
the plane of the comet’s orbit, a supposition which 
Schiaparelli has shown to be untenable, as the 
earth passed through this plane only a few days 
after his observations showed the secondary tail to 
be considerably inclined to the prolongation of 
the radius vector. Prof. Bredichin also appears 
to differ from Schiaparelli in finding that the tail 
was directed towards the sun instead of away 
from it. ’ 











MICROSCOPICAL NOTES. 


Tue Rev. W. H. Dallinger has followed up Prof. 
Tyndall’s experiments in the so-called spontaneous 
generation of infusoria, and published his results 
in the Popular Sctence Review for this month 
(April). These researches give a finishing stroke to 
Dr. Bastian’s assertions, though we do not suppose 
they will induce him to abandon a position he 
defends with more obstinacy than discretion. Mr. 
Dallinger prepared a chamber like that of Prof. 
Tyndall, except that it had no tubes communicat- 
ing with the external air. Into this he threw 
some very fine dust, obtained by drying a macera- 
tion of cod’s head, raising it slowly to a tempera- 
ture of 150° F., at which it was kept for an hour, 
and exposing it again in the state of powder to 
140° F. for ten minutes. A beam of light 
from an oxyhydrogen apparatus showed a more 
brilliant aspect in the chamber than in the 
outer air; thus proving the abundant presence 
of minute floating particles, or motes. When the 
more brilliant particles had settled down, and the 
light beam shawed the air in the chamber to bear 
less motes and to look more homogeneous than that 
without, he inserted five small glass basins con- 
taining Cohn’s nutritrive fluid, composed of phos- 
phate of potash, sulphate of magnesia, triple basic 
phosphate of lime, tartrate of ammonia, and distilled 
water, due precautions being taken that neither 
vessels nor fluid contained living organisms or 
live germs. For five days the apparatus was left 
undisturbed,and then ten dips were taken from each 
of the five basins, and in all one or other of two 
monads, such as were contained in the original 
cod’s-head infusion, were found. In twenty- 
seven dips both forms occurred and bacteria 
swarmed. When the light beam showed that 
there were no longer any motes visibly floating in 
jthe air of the chamber, the experiment was re- 
peated with five fresh vessels, and not a single 
monad of either kind appeared. More of the cod’s- 
head infusion dust was then introduced, and in 
due time the monads were developed. We should 
add that a few bacteria were found in the experi- 
ments that yielded no monads, but “ no steps had 
been taken to guard against them.” Now follows 
a further step of Mr. Dallinger which directly 
affects Dr. Bastian’s argument. Mr. Dallinger 
identifies a monad described and figured by Dr. 
Bastian as being the creature called a “ uniflagel- 
late monad,” and the fourth in series of which he 
and Dr. Drysdale traced the life-history, as recorded 
in the Monthly Microscopical Journal, vol. xi., p. 
69, et seg. Dr. Bastian found this monad in an 
infusion that had been heated up to 275° F., 
and this seemed to him a proof of its spon- 
taneous origin, since he had observed that 
the much lower temperature of 140° sufficed to 
kill it. Messrs. Dallinger and Drysdale had, 
however, found that though the monads could 
not survive a temperature of 140° F., their 
germs could resist a heat of 300° F., 25° more 
than Dr. Bastian employed. Dr. Bastian’s expe- 
riment, to which Mr. Dallinger refers, was made 
with an infusion of common cress, hermetically 
sealed in a flask, while boiling, and then exposed 
for twenty minutes to 270°-275°. This vessel 
was opened after nine weeks, and was found to 
contain more than a dozen very active monads, 
together with smaller tailless spherules of differ- 
ent sizes. This is in accordance with the Dal- 
linger and Drysdale researches. They found 
this monad losing its tail, and becoming a 
motionless spherule. 

“As usual,” says Mr. Dallinger, “it multiplies by 
fission, but the fission is multiple. It then passes to 
a sac-like condition resulting from the uniting to- 
gether, or fusion, of two individuals. The sac becomes 
still, and bursts, pouring out spores that taxed our 
own highest powers and closest watching. The spore 
of only two of the monads studied survived after ex- 
posure to a temperature of 300° I. This is one of them.” 
Here we see the importance of tracing out the 
whole life-history of these difficult objects; not 
being acquainted with it, Dr. Bastian assumed that 





their germs could not survive 275°, and he did not 
know what relation the small tailless spherules 
he saw bore to the adult monad forms. Messrs. 
Dallinger and Drysdaie are now at work on the 
bacteria, and we shall eagerly wait for their 
results. The monad germs they have dis- 
covered are, however, very near the limits 
of visibility with any powers the microscopist 
can use, and Tyndall’s employment of the 
beam of light has demonstrated that the presence 
of particles far beyond the limits of visibility, 
as separate objects, is a necessary precursor of the 
—— of bacteria in sterilised infusions. 

t is a grave error into which some folk fall, to 
suppose that the doctrine of evolution logically 
requires that a little organic matter, boiled in a 
bottle until all it contains is thoroughly dead, 
should possess the power of rearranging any of its 
molecules into new living things. If, in the present 
state of our globe, all life is the descendant of 
pre-existing life, and if this has been the case 
through long geological periods, there may still 
have been a time when the workd’s primal life 
was introduced by a process of natural evolution, 
not by special miracle. Men like Herbert Spencer, 
Huxley, and Tyndall differ from others like Dr. 
Bastian in a more careful investigation of facts. 
They are not prejudiced against abiogenesis, but 
they require sufficient proof before yielding assent. 





PHILOLOGY. 


Tue readers of the AcapEmy will remember the 
letter from Prof. Dozy to Mr. Freeland, printed in 
its columns, November 27, 1875. It contained a 
preliminary account of an important but costly 
undertaking, for which historical learning will 
have to thank the energy of Prof. M. J. de Goeje, 
of Leyden. The Arabic chronicle of Tabari has 
not yet been published either in the original or in 
a translation, though Dr. Zotenberg, of Paris, 
brought out lately the concluding volume of his 
French translation of a compendium written in 
Persian. Of the value of Tabari’s work, inaflequate 
as our knowledge of it has been, there is but one 
opinion among Oriental scholars. It begins (of 
course) with the Oreation, but comes down as 
late as 915 a.p. (302 of the Hidjra). Prof. 
Néldeke calls its history of the Sassanid princes 
“a very precious source.” Dr. Zotenberg affirms 
it to be the most important authority for the 
history of the Omayades. Even for pre-Islamitic 
history, says Prof. de Goeje, it is not without 
value. Although a complete — has not as yet 
been brought to light, it has been shown by a 
provisional enquiry that it would be possible to 
restore the original in its integrity from the various 
incomplete copies found in public libraries. The 
labour of editing the work has been portioned out, 
but before the plan can be fairly started, it is 
necessary to obtain some further pecuniary con- 
tributions. Two volumes still remain to be copied 
in the British Museum, and two-thirds of the 
manuscripts in Constantinople. It is not impos- 
sible that a copy exists at Medina; if so, a com- 
petent scholar must be commissioned to go there 
and transcribe it. The labour of the editors, 
Drs. de Goeje, Barth, Néldeke, Loth, Thorbecke, 
Miiller, and Griinert, to whom one or two more 
Arabic scholars may have to be added, must be 
adequately acknowledged. And there will pro- 
bably be expenses connected with the printing 
beyond those which Messrs. Brill, of Leyden, can 
fairly be expected to encounter. 

Will it not be proper for England to take some 
share in the expense of this great undertaking? 
The Government of the small but enlightened 
State of Holland has already made a contribution, 
and the Russian historian, Dr. Kunik, has ex- 
pressed in unmistakeable terms the opinion of 
scientific circles at St. Petersburg. He calls ita 
duty for the empire which possesses the Caucasus 
and reigns on the shores of the Caspian, to pro- 
vide for a complete edition of Tabari. But the 
Queen of England has more Mohammedan sub- 
jects than the Russian Emperor. 
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Weare not accustomed in this land of magnifi- 
cent private enterprise to make an excessive appeal 
to the liberality of Government. But, as Prof. 
Dozy observed last year, “English gentlemen 
have shown very often that to fortunes 
they join the love of science, and the will to 
promote it.” In the early autumn the Congress 
of Orientalists will be held at St. Petersburg. It 
is desirable that some steps should be taken to 
mark our deep interest in this important work, 
before the — of the Congress assemble to 
com notes and report progress. 

The work is to a ublished in three parallel 
series: the first comprising the pre-Islamitic his- 
tory, the life of Mohammed, and the reign of the 
four “ righteous ” Khalifas ; the second, the his- 
tory of the Omayades; the third, that of the 
Albasides. One -volume of each series, of 
about 320 octavo pages, will appear every year. 
By special arrangement with the publisher the 
price per volume will not exceed 16s. The 
general editor of the work, Prof. M. J. de Goeje, 
of Leyden, will doubtless answer any enquiries as 
to the details of the plan. 


Dr. Gratz’ fertile pen continues to supply the 
Monatsschrift fiir Gesch. und Wiss. des Juden- 
thums with ingenious and sometimes attractive 
hypotheses on Biblical criticism. In the last six 
numbers, the Psalms, Ezekiel, and the conditional 
particles, have formed the subjects of his contribu- 
tions. Psalm xlix., for instance, is referred to 
the Babylonian Exile, the main arguments for 
which are the proverbial style and the promi- 
nence given to wisdom, which reminds one of the 
introduction to the book of Proverbs (Prov. i.-ix.), 
and the emphasis laid on the doctrine of the 
Resurrection, which was apparently introduced 
among the Jews during the Captivity. OCom- 
merce was largely cultivated among the Psalmist’s 
contemporaries, and this again suits the Exile; 
the rich Jewish parvenus seem to Dr. Griitz to be 
referred to in the phrase (Psalm xlix. 16), “when 
a man becomes rich.” Dr. Gritz might have 
added that only during or after the Exile could a 
Psalmist think of inviting “all peoples” to hear 
his parabolic wisdom. The essay is accompanied 
with the abundant emendations of the text to 
which we are accustomed from this suggestive, 
though often too fantastic, scholar. Dr. Back has 
been ing on useful researches in a less familiar 
field—the fables interspersed in the Talmudic 
literature. The earliest Rabbi of whom we are 
credibly informed that he was a narrator of fables 
(“fox-fables” they are called) is Jochanan ben 
Sakkai, who lived before the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. Most of the Talmudic fables, 
however, are anonymous. Among the oldest are 
those entitled “The Euphrates and the other 
Rivers,” “The Wood and the Fruit-trees,” “The 
Tron and the Trees,” “The Stubble, the Chaff, 
the Straw, and the Wheat.” The first appears to 
be the oldest of all. The rivers ask the Eu- 
eran why it does not utter its voice. The 

uphrates replies that its fertilising activity 
pleads in its stead. In a later form, the contrast 
is between the placid flow of the Euphrates and 
the noisy tumult of the Tigris. As is natural, the 
oldest Hebrew fables are the shortest, thus ratify- 
we Lessing’s dictum, quoted by Dr. Back, that 
“brevity is the soul of the fable.” 


In the Hermes (vol. x. part 4) there is an im- 
portant article by Leo on the criticism of the text 
of Seneca’s tragedies. The writer, when in Italy 
last year, was fortunate enough to discover two 
previously uncollated MSS., one at Milan and the 
other at the Vatican, each representing the unin- 
terpolated recension of Seneca which has hitherto 
only been known through one Florence MS., called, 
after Gronovius, the Etruscus. Leo has come to 
the conclusion that the Milan and Vatican MSS. 
were both copies of one, now lost, MS. This lost 
original of the Milan and Vatican copies was, he 
thinks, itself —_— from the same archetype as 
the Etruscus, The readings of this archetype, 





therefore, where ascertainable from a comparison 
of the three uninterpolated MSS., must henceforth 
form the basis of any future recension of Seneca. 
E. Hiibner has a valuable paper on the name 
“ Arminius.” He argues, with the aid of new 
illustrations, in favour of the non-Roman origin 
of the name. E. Curtius contributes an essay, 
full of ingenious combinations, on the naval con- 
federacy of Kalauria. Hertlein proposes a number 
of emendations on Dionysius of Halicarnassus. 
There are also short papers by Forster, on Pole- 
mon’s Phystognomy ; by Mommsen, on the Capito- 
line lists of eo wyery by Vahlen, on some 
points in Aristotle} and by H. Jordan, on the 
marks left by masons on the wall of Servius. 


In the Zeitschrift fiir die Osterreichischen Gym- 
nasien (vol. xxvi. part 12), Paucker begins a series 
of papers on the history of the formation of 
Latin words with an essay on the derivatives in 
-ura. ¥F. Pauly contributes some critical remarks 
on Tacitus, and Ott some notes on Minucius 
Felix. The following number contains a very 
interesting essay by Jung on the,early history of 
the Roumanians, in which a discussion is opened 
upon the —— evidence and subsequent litera- 
ture available for a settlement of the various 
questions arising in connexion with this subject. 
We look forward with interest to the continuation 
of this discussion promised by the author. The 
remainder of the two numbers is taken up with 
reviews of no great importance. 


THERE are several interesting articles in the 
last number of Fleckeisen and Masius’ Neue 
Jahrbiicher. G. F. Schémann contributes papers 
on “The Crown of the Archon Basileus,” on “ The 
Vote of Athena in Aeschylus’ Eumenides,” and on 
“ The Competence of the Archon Basileus in Trials 
for Murder.” Gotschlich gives an account of the 
readings cf some parts of the oldest MS. of the 
Odyssey in the Laurentian library. Some re- 
marks by Falkenstein on Kéchly’s Gottfried 
Hermann, and an account by Ludwich of the 
late F. Rigler’s lexicon to Nonnus, are of more 
than merely philological interest. Schneider con- 
tributes some emendations to Aristophanes. In 
the educational section the anonymous author of 
Noctes Scholasticae has a discussion, in the form 
of a dialogue, on the “Nourishment of the Soul ;” 
Schwartz gives a paper on “ The School Exercises 
written at the Home of the Pupil, and on Written 
Work as a Form of School Punishment ;” Lang 
writes on the comparative merits of the class 
system, in which most of the work of each class is 
in the hands of one master (Classensystem), and of 
the system of specialising, in which each department 
of school-teaching has its own master (Fachsystem); 
Koldewey contributes an historical article (to be 
continued) on the school books in use at the 
Wolfenbiittel gymnasium down to the year 1651, 
and Prohle publishes from the MS. some letters 
from Zachariaé to Gleim, written during the years 
1748-1757. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya Grocrapuicat Socrery.—( Tuesday, April 11.) 


Tue meeting was held in St. James’s Hall, which was 
crowded by a large and fashionable audience. The 
chair was taken by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, 
who in the course of his opening remarks congratu- 
lated the navy on the fact that a member of it should 
have accomplished so great a feat as Cameron’s 
journey from sea to sea was.—Lieutenant Cameron 
then gave a brief réswmé of his journey from the East 
coast to Ujiji, and thence across Lake Tanganyika to 
the West coast. The main features of this narration 
have already been made known to the public through 
the pages of the Geographical Magazine and Proceed- 
ings of the Royal Geographical Society. Regarding 
the interesting question of the outlet to Tanganyika, 
he stated that there was no place to which the 
Lukuga could flow except into the Lurwa, and that 
native information corroborated this view. Apart 
from the great difference between the volume of 
water of the Lualaba at Nyangwe and that of the 





Nile at Gondokoro, the levels proved conclusively 
that the two rivers could have no connexion. He 
had seen a good deal of the slave trade, and observes 
that the Portuguese are the principal agents in 
the trade, the Arabs as a rule buying only enough 
slaves to act as porters and servants. The only 
effectual way of putting an end to.slavery was 
to open up Africa to legitimate commerce by uti- 
lising the magnificent water-systems of the interior. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson expressed, on behalf of the 
council of the Society, a high opinion of Cameron’s 
services, which, besides their geographical importance, 
were equally interesting to the politician, the mer- 
chant, and the philanthropist. He had been almost 
continuously on the tramp for two years and eight 
months, during which he had been exposed to every 
kind of hardship and had travelled over 3,000 miles. 
His observations, which numbered over 5,000, were 
copious, elaborate, and accurate. Among the most 
noticeable of the fesults of his expedition were his 
exploration of the southern half of Lake Tanganyika 
and his discovery of the outlet, and his demonstration 
of the probable identity of the Congo and Lualaba. 
Another important result was the discovery of a new 
political power, that of Kasongo, apparently the 
greatest chief in equatorial Africa. Any measures for 
suppressing the slave trade would probably be carried 
on through his agency. Lieutenant Cameron had 
tracked the atrocious traffic in slaves to its fountain- 
head, and had thus rendered a great service to civili- 
sation as well as to geography. In conclusion, Sir 
Henry announced that the council of the society had 
awarded the principal gold medal of the year to 
Lieutenant Cameron. After a few remarks from Dr. 
Badger and Sir Alexander Milne, the latter of whom 
pronounced Lieutenant Cameron to be a credit to his 
profession, H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh moved a 
vote of thanks for the paper, and the meeting broke 


up. 





AntHropotoaicaL InstituTE.—( Tuesday, April 11.) 


Coronet Lane Fox, President, in the Chair. A note 


_on some suggested archaeological symbols for maps, 


by Mr. Joass, was read by Captain Dillon. Dr. 
Comrie, R.N., read a paper entitled “ Anthropological 
Notes on the Natives of New Guinea,” being the 
result of his observations while attached to H.M.S. 
Basilisk engaged surveying there. The physical, 
social, and religious character of the Papuans was 
discussed, and the probable Polynesian intermixturs 
and origin of the natives of New Guinea considered ; 
the author inclining to the opinion that the Papuan 
was a pure type of race, the most characteristic 
feature next to language being the tape-like flattening 
of their hair, noticeable in an ordinary lens. The 
paper was accompanied with a comprehensive exhibi- 
tion of Papuan weapons, works of art, utensils, and 
articles of dress, which will remain at the Institute 
till their next meeting, April 25, when the discussion, 
in which Colonel Fox, Lieut. Armit, R.N., Mr. Franks, 
Mr. Hyde Clarke, the Rev. A. H. Sayce, and others 
took part, will be continued. Mr. Brabrook, the 
director, then read a paper by Mr. B. Walker, entitled 
“ Religion, Politics, and Commerce of Old Calabar,” 
which contained an account of the singular institution 
of Egbo, the principal object of which is to secure 
mutual protection among the freemen. Admission to 
the various grades, nine in number, is by purchase. 
As regards religion, each district has a separate but 
subordinate divinity. Their commerce consists of 
palm oil, ebony, ivory, and barwood. The inhabitants 
appear to be advancing in civilisation. A paper on 
the South Sea Islanders, by Mr. Ranken, and the 
adjourned discussion on Dr. Comrie’s paper, were 
announced for April 25. 





Royat Astronomicat Socrety.—( Wednesday, 
April 12.) 
Dr. Hucars, President, in the Chair. Among the 
papers read were the following :—Mr. Stone, “ On the 
Combination of Observations ;’’ Mr. Main, “ Explan- 
atory Note on some of the Double Stars in Sir J. 
Herschel’s Catalogue ;” Mr. Denning, “ Radiant Points 
of Meteors.” Mr. Penrose exhibited an instrument 
designed by him to facilitate the computation of lunar 
distances, and also to furnish an approximate solution 
of problems in spherical trigonometry. The general 
opinion of the meeting seemed to be that this instru- 
ment would prove very useful as a check on calcula- 
tions by the ordinary methods, and that a great saving 
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of time would be effected in all cases where extreme 
accuracy was not required, Mr. Penrose’s instrument 
being more accurate than the slate globe, besides 
having the advantage of portability. On the invita- 
tion of the President, Mr. Green made some remarks 
on the visibility of the illuminated portion of the 
planet Venus, tending to show that there was some 
optical illusion in the matter. 





Lonpon Maruematicat Socrety.—( Thursday, 
April 13.) 

Pror. H. J. S. Smiru, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Prof. Henrici having taken the Chair, the President 
gave an account of a note “Sur un Théoréme d’Eisen- 
stein,” by M. Charles Hermite, and then spoke on “ The 
Aspects of Circles on a Plane or on a Sphere,” and on a 
' problem in crystallography. Mr. Tucker read part of 
an abstract (drawn up by Dr. Hirst) of a paper ‘on 
Correlation in Space,” by Prof. Rudolf Sturm, of 
Darmstadt. 








FINE ART. 
THE FRENCH GALLERY. 
(Second Notice.) 
WE now proceed with our review of those pictures 
in this exhibition which belong to schools other 
than the French. And first of the Italian. 

A picture by Palmaroli, to which no title is 
given in the catalogue, is a remarkable example of 
a certain offshoot of that manner in which Fortuny 
so eminently excelled. Bizarre subject-matter, 
arbitrary arrangement, frivolous artificiality com- 
bined with obtrusive realism, brilliant touch, and 
in especial startling vividness of tint, characterise 
this method of art : newfangled modishness might 
serve to express the whole. : It reminds one, at the 
same time, of the Harlequinades of old-world 
Italian comedy. In the present picture we find a 
garden-party of a date about 1780, probably in 
Spain. A lady is angling: a cavalier shrugs up 
towards her, and flirts: another younger lady is 
seated on a balustrade, assorting nosegays : further 
off, a gourmand is at th® lunch-table, attended by 
a liveried servant: in front, an aged Franciscan is 
dozing over his rod and line, and a younger one 
is gazing with wistful desire at one or both of the 
ladies, more especially the coquettish bouquetiére. 
The background is touched off airily—indeed in 
tooslighting a way. This is certainly the work of 
very deft fingers and knowingly artistic eyes; but 
also of a mind given over to externalism, which 
lapses from the superficial towards the incongruous. 
There are two smaller pictures by this artist, of 
like quality. Such art is made only for fashionable 
people with full pockets and empty heads, jaded in 
the quest of novelty. A more robust taste would 
disregard, and a more elevated taste refuse it, 
though with copious recognition of its extreme 
ability according to its own canons. The Luxury 
of Lopping, by Patini, shows a workman with his 
axe, astride over a denuded tree-trunk beneath 
which lies a pool: piquant, but more properly odd 
than piquant. Quadrone exhibits The Sportsman's 
Dilemma— Which went out last ?—he is contem- 
plating a brace of his sporting-dogs: a very clever 
and exactly-painted picture of a caricaturist ten- 
dency. Summertime, by L. Rossi, is another of 
the dexterous over-bright specimens. 

The Northern schools—those of Germany, the 
Low Countries, and Scandinavia—are represented 
in this gallery by a considerable number of works. 
Wahlberg, the Swedish landscape-painter, may 
claim the first place. His Lighthouse on the 
Swedish Coast is an important example, and truly 
avery fine one. The liquid sea and liquid sky 
have been felt delightfully, and are realised with 
that suavity of mastery which comes of feeling; 
yet we think the tints have somewhat too much 
of a smoky discolouration. There are four other 
— by this potent artist, the Norwegian Lake 

ing about the finest. The unnamed subject, 
No. 20, by C. Ludwig, is another valuable treat- 
ment of moonlight effect, on a goed scale of size. 
Knaus exhibits “ Point de rose sans épine,” a 








leasant and highly-skilled work, almost excessive 
in its facility. In the field-path close to a great 
city, a working-girl is carrying a couple of rose- 
pots—a lively free-spirited young damsel, who 
appears at present to be only a little downcast, at 
some cross turn (as one may infer) in her love 
affairs: she pauses to converse with a sympathetic 
old woman. The Household Pets of Blommers 
is strongly handled: a Dutch cottage-woman is 
lifting up her baby above the level of her own 
head to es at a pigeon in the heavy wicker cage 
suspended from the ceiling. Fortwne-telling in 
the Bavarian Tyrol is painted by Kurzbauer in a 
practised, unembarrassed, deep-hued style ; a party 
of girls to whom a pack of cards serves to inter- 
pret futurity. 

The following also may be specified. A. Spring, 
At Church, a contrite young lady in black, gazed 
at by a peasant-family and others of the congre- 
gation, expressively told. V. Lagye, “ When Music, 
heavenly maid, was young,” one of the pictures 
in which a half-hearted imitation of Baron Leys 
tends towards the condition of aesthetic sham, yet 
better than s@veral other instances of the like 
order. Israels, The Little Helpmate,a small child 
bringing a foot-warmer to its invalid mother—a 
fair specimen of this popular painter. H. Kauff- 
mann, A Lururious Customer, a coachman at a 
country cabaret, who has a strip of table-cloth 
for his bottle and bread, gazed at with some awe 
by other less sophisticated customers—a small pic- 
ture cleverly characterised. Metzmacher, The 
Duet, very exactly and attentively painted, with 
more of efficiency, however, than of native gift. 
Ziigel, Near the Fold,a laudable sheep-picture. 
Roelofs, Dutch Pastures. Diez, A Horse-Fair in 
Bavaria, a very clever sketch, damaged by the 
opacity of the marbled sky. Clays, A Calm on 
the Scheldt. Fichler, Interior of a Church, small 
and dexterous, but the painted window wants 
subduing. Munthe, The River Necker, Winter, 
the sun setting over a scene of ice and snow; 
a well-sized specimen of a painter very talented 
in the rendering of such materials. There are 
other examples here of his skill, and one, An 
Autumn Day, of a different kind not less success- 
ful. Th. Weber, The Beach at Ostend, a merito- 
rious sea-picture. 

Three of the contributors bear names manifestly 
or presumably English—Crofts, Braith, and Bridg- 
man. Mr. Crofts had already displayed his 
ability as a military painter, fully sustained here 
by his Reserve Forces, a cavalry-detachment pre- 
pared to act when the word of command shall 
sound. Mr. Braith (who may perhaps be a 
Switzer) paints subjects of cattle and sheep: 
A Mountain Stream, Panic-stricken Herd, is a 
large and able work, involving a good deal of 
difficulty, and corresponding readiness of observa- 
tion and resource. Mr. Bridgman’s Water-Nymph 
is a harem-scene of semi-humorous quality—a 
negress supervising a baby in a copper wash-bowl. 

W. M. Rosserti. 








ART SALES, 


Tur fine collection of M. Schneider, late Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and the great iron-master of 
the Creuzot works, was sold on April 6. Back- 
huysen, Sea piece, 4,000 fr.; Berghem, Landscape 
with Animals, 8,800fr.; Both, Italian Land- 
scape, 45,000 fr.; Van Dyck, Portrait of Frédéric 
de Marselaer, 4,600 fr.; Portrait of a Young 
Woman, 4,200 fr.; Hobbema, The Water Mill, 
view taken in Guelderland, the finest of his works 
known, was purchased for the Antwerp Museum, 
100,000 fr.; Pieter de Hooghe, Interior of a 
Dutch House, 135,000 fr., bought by Lord Dud- 
ley; Karel du Jardin, The Return from Market, 
5,100 fr. ; Lambert-Lombard, A Vision, allegorical 
subject, and Passage of the Red Sea, the two 
25,000 fr.; Mabuse, St. John the Baptist and St. 
Peter, on panels, 35,500 fr.; Metsu, Dutch Interior, 
10,500 fr. ; Mieris, His own Portrait, 10,100 fr. ; 
Woman at her Toilette, 4,700 fr.; Van der Neer, 





Winter Pastimes, 15,000 fr., bought for the Brus- 
sels Museum; I, Van Ostade, Interior of an Inn, 
103,000 fr., bought by Lord Dudley; The Beach 
at Scheveningen, 18,000 fr.; P. Potter, Cattle in 
a Meadow, 28,500 fr.; Rubens, Holy Family, 
72,000 fr.; Sneyders, Dead Game, 5,300 fr. ;, Boar 
Hunt, 4,100 fr.; Van Steen, Flemish Feéte, 7,100 
fr.; D. Teniers, Prodigal Son, 130,000 fr., bought 
by Prince Demidoff; The Tenters Family, 60,000 
fr.; A. Van der Velde, Mercury and Argus, 30,500 
fr.; Rembrandt, The Pastor Ellison, 65,000 fr., and 
the Wife of the Pastor, 50,000 fr., two of his 
finest portraits. The fifty-two pictures, with the 
drawings, produced 1,307,520 fr. (52,316/.) 


On April 8 began the dispersion, at the Salle 

Drouot, of the art-treasures of the Chateau de 
Vaux Praslin, so full of historical associations as 
the princely residence of Fouquet. In the first 
day’s sale was the Sévres porcelain, among which 
a soup-tureen, pate tendre, 2,290 fr.; two tall 
Japan jars (potiches), 2,100 fr.; and another pair, 
2,810 fr. ; a third, 2,200 fr.; a vase (potiche) of 
Chinese porcelain, richly enamelled, of the rose 
family, 2,510 fr.; two faience eagles, blue jasper 
enamel, after Bernard Palissy, 3,105 fr.; flat 
ilgrim’s bottle, in grey stoneware, enamelled, 
Plue and grey, 3,550 fr.; ebony clock, period 
Louis XVI., of bronze, richly chased and gilt, 
25,500 fr. ; fire-sereen of wood, carved and gilt, 
and decorated with Gobelins tapestry, 7,400 fr.; 
commode, period Louis XVI., 3,100 fr. ; drawing- 
room suite, period Louis XV., covered with 
Gobelins tapestry, with pastoral subjects after 
Boucher, 25,100 fr.; series of three Beauvais 
tapestries, subjects after Boucher, surmounted 
with the arms of France and Navarre: Triumph 
of Bacchus and Ariadne, 24,000 fr.; Triumph of 
Vulcan, 9,380 fr.; Venus and Apollo, 7,900 fr. ; 
hangings of a bed in ancient Beauvais tapestry, 
8,200 fr. These, with various fine specimens of 
bronzes and furniture, of the Louis XIV., XV., 
and XVI. periods, formed the first day's sale, 
which realised 315,814 fr. .(12,6327.). 


On Monday week Messrs. Christie, Manson, and 
Woods sold a miscellaneous collection of porcelain 
and furniture. In the first were two Plymouth 
mugs painted with exotic birds, which fetched re- 
spectively 20/. and 197. 10s. From Beaurepaire, 
Hants, was sold the old English carved bedstead, 
fluted and gilt, with the royal arms, of the room 
in which Queen Elizabeth slept when on a visit 
to Sir Pexall Brocas, 16/., with two pieces of 
Flemish tapestry, 54/.; an old Tudor brass candle- 
stick, enamelled in colours, 23/. Also, from the 
Brocas collection: Niiremberg jug, with heads in 
relief in colours on ~— blue ground, 46/. ; pair 
of square bottles of old japan, 62 gs.; crown 
Derby cabaret, striped with gold on a white 
ground, medallions of cupids in pink, 63 gs. A 
different property: Oriental circular desk ena- 
melled with birds and flowers in colours, 200 gs. ; 

unch bowl, 50 gs.; jar and cover and pair of 

kers, deep blue ground pencilled with gold, 
285 gs.; pair of jars, similar, 225 gs. 

On April 7, Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods 
sold some pictures of high quality from various 
collections. Frank Hals, Portrait of a Lady, 
in black dress and ruff, dated 1644, 380 gs. ; Van 
Goyen, River Scene, with boats and figures, dated 
1639, 61 gs.; Gainsborough, Portrait of the Right 
Hon. W. Pitt, 115 gs.; Van der Neer and Cuyp, 
Grand Dutch River Scene, with buildings and 
boats (from the Pommersfelden Collection) ,520 gs.; 
A. Ostade, The Hurdygurdy Player, group of 
five figures before a cottage, 300 gs.; F. Fraucia, 
The Holy Family, 155 gs.; Ghirlandajo, The 
Virgin Kneeling before the Infant Saviour, 89 gs. 5 
Lorenzo di Credi, Madonna and Child, with St. 
John, 370 gs.; Carlo Crivelli, an altar-piece, 
Madonna and Child Enthroned, surrounded by 
Saints, 305 gs. 


On the 10th was also sold a collection of pictures’ 
the principal of which were—Sir J. Reynolds 
Portrait of Mrs. Turner of Clint, 100 gs.; Lucas 
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de Heere, Portrait of Margaret, Duchess of Nor- 
folk, dated 1573, in a black dress and ruff, 90 ys. ; 


‘Gi. Morland, The For Inn, a party of peasants, 


with horses, waggon, and dog, dated 1792, 270 gs. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue private view of the twelfth exhibition of 
the Society of French Artists takes place to-day 
(Saturday). 


WE understand that the governing body at the 
Slade School in Gower Street have not yet ap- 
pointed a successor to Mr. Poynter. Some few 
weeks ago we announced that M. Legros was 

ractically discharging the duties of the office, and 
it seemed not improbrble and certainly not un- 
desirable that he should be elected to fill the 
vacant chair. But we have since heard that other 
candidates are in the field, and the committee will, 
therefore, have the task of selecting between rival 
claims. It is much to be wished, considering the 
importance of the school, that the high character 
which it gained under the guidance of Mr. Poynter 
should by all means be maintained. The candi- 
date for such a post as this should be a man of 
acknowledged distinction in his profession, and 
the decision of the committee certainly ought not 
to be influenced by any array of testimonials how- 
ever imposing. An artist of sufficient repute. to 
justify his appointment certainly could not stand 
in need of laudatory letters from Royal Acade- 
micians, nor can we imagine that a selection 
founded on such evidence would form at all a 
satisfactory precedent for the future. Of course a 
candidate might be eminently fit to oecupy the 

osition, notwithstanding the testimonials of 

toyal Academicians, but we fear it does not speak 
very well for the supposed system of selection 
when these testimonials are deemed necessary or 
even helpful. 


Mr. Henry Bracksurn intends to continue 
this year the issue of the Academy Notes. Upwards 
of a hundred pictures in the forthcoming exhibi- 
tion will be reproduced by means of slight 
sketches, and in a large number of cases the 
sketches have been supplied by the artists them- 
selves. Thus within the compass of a small 
pamphlet, neither larger nor more expensive than 
the official catalogue, the public will become 
possessed of a very interesting record of the 
year’s exhibition. In cases where the artists have 
supplied their own sketches these have been re- 
duced by ng ge and printed in facsimile, 
and in every case short descriptions will be added 
to supplement the engraved memorandum. If 
Mr. Blackburn continues his work, as we believe 
he intends to do, he will be performing a very 
useful service, both for those who have and for those 
who have not seen the exhibition for themselves, 
An official catalogue, based on this principle, 
would probably go far to popularise the Academy. 


Tue very interesting series of photographs from 
Mantegna’s works at Hampton Court—photographs 
which Mr. Wallis, the painter, was principally 
instrumental in getting done—was recently under- 
stood to be exhausted. This announcement, how- 
ever, caused not a little disappointment to intending 
subscribers, and one more issue of the photographs 
will consequently be made, at the mere cost (as in 
the previous instances) of the materials. 


THE results of the recent elections at the Royal 
Academy will not be very intelligible to the 
public, nor, if we are rightly informed, were they 
altogether anticipated even by those who are 
deemed responsible for them. In one case only 
could the election have been confidently predicted. 
Mr. Storey, apart from his qualifications, which 
are no doubt sufficient, has long been the accepted 
candidate of a particular school who hold a posi- 
tion in the councils of the Academy that may be 
compared to that which the Home Rule party 
enjoys in the House of Commons. Without pos- 
sessing an actual majority of the votes, they are 





able, to a certain extent, to control the chvice of 
the elective body, and their favour is, therefore, 
almost’a necessary condition of success. But 
besides this party, there is, we believe, another, 
equally persistent but not equally strong, and the 
conflicts of these opposing armies, if they do not 
add weight or dignity to the decisions of ‘the 
elective body, at least introduce a pleasing ele- 
ment of excitement and uncertainty into proceed- 
ings that might otherwise be dull. The election 
of Mr. Eyre Crowe cannot be surrounded with 
these romantic incidents, for looking at the acknow- 
ledged talents of the artist it is not to be regarded 
as in any sense surprising; but the two other 
gentlemen who have had honours suddenly thrust 
upon them are perhaps not more astonished at 
the result than the members of the Academy 


themselves. We do not hint in either case 
that the honour is not entirely deserved, 
but Mr. Oakes, who is now, we _ believe, 


well advanced in life, and whose talent was ripe 
for recognition years and years ago, must regard 
it asa piece of grim humour that he should at 
last be deemed worthy to enjoy the juvenile and 
probationary rank of Associate. Mr. Woodington 
once held an official position in the Academy, and 
he is therefore perhaps better able to understand 
the little ways of the institution and more pre- 
pared for the unexpected favours that it dis- 
tributes. But possibly it was the intention of the 
Academy in this election to perform a sort of 
penance for former neglect. Ten years ago they 
proposed an increase in the associateship which 
was never carried out, and perhaps in electing Mr. 
Woodington and Mr. Oakes they have only striven 
to do what they would have done ten years ago 
if they had done anything at all. 


TuHE subject of art administration is likely to 
occupy considerable attention in the sittings of 
the House of Commons after the Easter recess. 
Mr. Mundella has, we believe, a notice on the 
paper in regard to the management of the national 
museums. He will draw attention to the demand 
of some of the large provincial towns to share 
more immediately in the enjoyment of the national 
treasures by means of casts and reproductions of 
the principal works of art. We have already 
alluded to this subject, and we may here repeat 
that any concession which would have the effect 
of creating a wider public opinion in support of 
national expenditure for works of art deserves 
consideration. At present it is in the power of 
Government to refuse grants of public money for 
this purpose without the slightest risk of unpopu- 
larity, but if the number of those who were inte- 
rested in the enrichment of the national museums 
could be largely increased, official parsimony would 
not be so readily practised. Sir Charles Dilke 
has given notice that on May 8 he will draw at- 
tention to the subject of art education. It is, we 
believe, the intention of the member for Chelsea 
to urge upon the Government the necessity for 
some organised supervision of the higher branches 
of art education, At present the Government 
takes entire control of the system of elementary 
instruction in the principles of design, but leaves 
all other and higher interests of art to the inde- 
—_. and irresponsible management of the 

oyal Academy. 


Tue sculptor, John Graham Lough, whose 
death was announced a few days ago, held at one 
time a very brilliant position in London art 
circles, but he had so far outlived the generation 
which knew him best, that his loss has passed al- 
most unnoticed. We find some interesting records 
of the young artist's early struggles in Haydon’s 
diary. In 1827 he writes, “ Young Lough has pro- 
duced a great effect. His Milo is really the most ex- 
traordinary thing, considering all the circumstances, 
in modern sculpture.” Again, a little later he 
says:—* Young Lough has speut the evening 
with me, and a very unaffected, docile, simple, 
high-feeling young man he is. His account of 
himself is peculiarly touching. He was born in 





Northumberland. From his earliest boyhood he 
was always making figures in clay with his 


brother. In his father’s window lay an old Pope’s 
Homer. IJis brother and he were so delighted 


with it that they used to make thousands of 
models, he taking the Greeks and his brother the 
Trojans.” In another passage Haydon recounts, 
as Lough himself had told them, the hardships 
which the young sculptor endured in tinishing his 
statue of Milo. ‘“ He declared solemnly to me,” 
says Haydon, “that he had not eaten meat for 
three months, and began the fourth. He said 
every day at dinner-time he felt the want, and 
used to lie down tilt it passed. He felt weak at 
last, faint, giddy continually, and latterly began 
to perceive he thought sillily and was growing 
idiotic. He had only one bushel and a half of 
coals the whole winter, and used to lie down by 
the side of his clay model, damp as it was, and 
shiver for hours till he {fell asleep.” The Milo 
was purchased by the Duke of Wellington, and 
Haydon describes the day of the private view of 
the work as a very brilliant affair. 


A soctery has been formed for the purpose of 
photographing relics of cld London. The subjects 
chosen for this year’s issue are: (1),(2), Old Houses 
in Wych Street; (8), (4), Old Houses in Drury 
Lane; (5) Lincoln’s Inn Gateway; (6) Lincoln’s 
Inn—old chambers. The subscription is half-a- 
guinea, and should be sent to Mr. Alfred Marks, 
Long Ditton. We heartily recommend this 
attempt to rescue from oblivion the little that 
remains of ancient London to the attention of our 
readers, 


More than a hundred photographs have already 
been taken of works intended for the forthcoming 
Royal Academy Exhibition. These will be pub- 
lished, as last year, in the form of a Royal 
Academy Album, by the “Fine Art Publishing 
Company.” 

THE private view of Miss Thompson’s new 
picture, Balaclava, was given on the 20th and 
21st inst., at 148 New Bond Street. It is stated 
that this is the last war-subject which this lady 
will paint. 

Tue German papers announce the death of the 
Diisseldorf painter, Wilhelm Volkhart, best known 
by his paintings illustrating the history of Mary 
Queen of Scots. The wars of the Huguenots in 
France also furnished him with many subjects for 
his art. During the last twenty years, however, 
he painted little else besides portraits, for which 
he had acquired an extended reputation. He 
died at Diisseldorf on March 14, 


THREE paintings by Rubens, said to have been 
studies for his Adoration of the Magi, in the Ant- 
werp Museum, have recently been sold in Paris. 
They fetched 93,700 francs. 


THE acquisitions made by the Louvre during 
the last two years, both by gift and purchase, are 
as follows:—34 paintings, 241 drawings and 
miniatures, 198 ancient sculptures and other 
antique objects, 285 mediaeval works, and 71 
tgyptian antiquities. The Museum of St. Ger- 
main also acquired 57 different objects. 


M. Grass, an Alsatian sculptor of great note in 
France, has recently died. His busts are usually 
considered to be his most successfui works, but 
besides these he has exhibited several ideal groups, 
such as The Sons of Niobe ; Nessus leaving his 
Tunic with Dejanira; Susannah at the Bath; and 
The Centaur, The death is also announced of 
M. A. Tissier, who acquired considerable reputa- 
tion under the Empire by his two pictures of 
The Emperor giving Abd-el-Kader his Liberty 
at the Chateau d’ Amboise; and Napoleon III. 
Approving of the I'lans for the Louvre, which 
were hung in the gallery at Versailles. 


Tur Portfolio does not come up to its usual 
high standard of excellence this month. The 
etchings are poor, and the articles not remarkable, 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the number, 
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and certainly the most instructive, is the account 
of Mr. Samuel Palmer’s method of painting in 
“Technical Notes.” Mr. Palmer offers these 
notes, he modestly affirms, merely by way of 
“suggestion, not assertion, being well aware that 
in all matters connected with the fine arts, there 
is an almost insurmountable difficulty in saying 
what is true—true, that is, to the exclusion of 
everything that may seem to contradict it.” 
Nevertheless, as many of the suggestions thrown 
out are the fruit of long experience and intimate 
knowledge of the subject, they can scarcely fail 
to be of great value to artists, especially to those 
who have not as yet fixed upon a method of their 
own. Two things Mr, Palmer “feels quite sure 
of;” the first is that “the ground should be of 
the purest white, even if glazed with orange or 
golden-brown to receive the greys, and the second 
is that “the whole quantity of vehicle which the 
colours respectively want should be mixed with 
each when the palette is set, and nothing added 
with the brush but a pure diluent, as turpentine 
or oil of spike-lavender, useful in keeping down 
gloss.” He moreover recommends the student to 
keep constantly in view a set of ideal hues, and to 
remember that the pigments in use are merely 
accidental approximations to them. 


Tue members of the “ Graphic ” had their open 
or ladies’ night on Thursday in last week. at the 
usual rooms in University College, Gower Street, 
when in addition to the display of many interest- 
ing works of living artists, there were some loans 
of great interest by Mr. Carter, Mr. Orkill, and 
Lord Ronald Gower. Lord Ronald Gower placed 
several valuable drawings by Rembrandt, Claude, 
and others of the Old Masters, at the service of 
the members and their friends during the evening. 








THE STAGE. 


“QUEEN MARY” AT THE LYCEUM, AND THE PLAY 
AT THE PRINCE OF WALES'S. 


Few people understanding the conditions of the 
modern stage and the requirements of pieces which 
are to be successful upon it can have imagined 
that we should have in Mr, Tennyson’s Queen 
Mary a popular acting play. The drama, as a 
drama to be read, had indeed many of Mr. 
Tennyson's earlier qualities, and some further 
development of later ones. The profuse ornament 
of the Idylls of the King—still more of Enoch 
Arden—had here been laid aside. There was 
conciseness instead of diffuseness : restraint instead 
of indulgence. The dramatic gift which the 
Northern Farmer had been about the first to indi- 
cate—the power of entering into natures wholly 
foreign to the poet’s own—was displayed with a 
great richness. The humour which the same 
little work, so short but so significant—so epoch- 
marking in Mr. Tennyson’s career—had revealed, 
stood out more plainly in gossip of farm-wench 
and citizen. The thing was full of happy charac- 
terisation. Courtenay had chattered like Osric, 
the gay “‘water-fly” of Hamlet. The citizens 
had discoursed of bastards with a Shaksperian 
breadth. Joan had been communicative. Tib 
had had her way. Thomas White had declared 
himself with his loyal self-sufficiency. But 
where, with all this, was the concentration and 
continuity of interest needed in a play to be 
played ? 

Queen Mary, if indeed it was hardly a chronicle, 
was hardly a one and undivideable play. Two 
acts out of the five gave it the character of 
chronicle, for the scenes of Wyatt’s Insurrection, 
which occupied the first, and the scenes of 
Cranmer’s fall and death, which occupied the 
fourth, not only had ne bearing on that which 
the habitual playgoer would consider the main 
interest of the piece — that is, the chequered 
course of the relationship between Philip and 
Mary—but also they had no bearing on what we 
may take to be its intentional main theme, the 
development of the character of the Queen. 





And so, to give the play its best chance of 
popular success, keen judges who know what it is 
that the public will listen to sacrificed most of 
this second act and of this fourth ; and removed 
—quite wisely, quite necessarily, as we think— 
some of the most strongly pourtrayed characters, 
some passages tender and graceful beyond the 
usage of the stage. Oranmer is gone, and with 
him much of the religious element. The struggle 
between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism 
has taken more the colours of a struggle between 
English feeling and foreign—a safer and more 
popular theme. Cardinal Pole is gone: a charac- 
ter touched in, in the poem, with a delicate tolera- 
tion which would possibly have escaped the notice 
of a part of the audience. Wyatt is gone, so that 
we are the witnesses not of the first prompting to 
the rising in Kent, but of its result before Queen 
Mary in the Guildhall antl in the Gate House at 
Westminster. Such characters as are left—save 
that of Elizabeth—are seen chiefly in their rela- 
tions with Mary. The play is more than ever con- 
cerned with Mary, and not with Mary’s reign. 

The five acts of traditional historical drama are 
preserved through an adroit redistribution of the 
scenes, and though for one act—the second act— 
the insurrection is the main interest, it is wholly 
from the Queen’s point of view; it is her fortunes 
that we follow, and not Wyatt’s as in the same 
act of the published poem. Oranmer being sup- 
pressed, and with him nearly all the fourth act, 
a sufficient fourth act is made possible by the 
introduction, before the curtain falls upon it, of 
the scene which Mr. Tennyson has placed at the 
beginning of the fifth; that is, the scene in which 
the King’s contemptuous disregard of the woman 
who loved him is finally shown. For the fifth 
act there remains the story of Mary’s gathering 
ill-chance and her disillusion, and the scene of her 
death. 

Thus all has undoubtedly been done to give the 
play a continuity of interest for the stage, for 
though the very fine scenes with Cranmer are 
be) ond question missed by those who have liked 
them in the reading, and though those finer since 
more thoroughly and happily invented bits de- 
scriptive of Wyatt in his country home are missed 
also, we cannot but perceive the reasonableness of 
their omission. It was needed for the unity of 
the work as an acting drama. But that it should 
be needed says of course a good deal against the 
original construction of the ee. The nineteenth- 
century poet has not served an apprenticeship at 
the Globe Theatre. The dramatist has lacked the 
contact of the stage. 


When we remember that two or three cha- 
racters are played as well as it is possible to play 
them—that one or two others are represented 
with much skill, though also with many de- 
ficiencies—we are surprised at the comparatively 
small effect produced on us by the general per- 
formance. It is probably due to two causes: the 
first, the unwise prolongation of the last act, 
which—in spite of Mrs. Crowe’s many truthful 
moments—must be ruthlessly cut down, if the 
piece is not to end quite flatly; and the second, 
the absence of any power in the subordinate 
actors to respond to the poet’s characterisation of 
the minor persons of the drama. Take the French 
Ambassador, for instance—the Sieur de Noailles— 
at the moment when the Queen is showing him 
the portrait of Philip. He gives no relief, no 
force, no humour, to his expression in declaring it 
a flattering portrait; so that when the Spanish 
Ambassador declares it to be unworthy of the 
King, the fun of the contrast is quite lost. Again, 
the Spanish Ambassador’s bearing towards Mary, 
in his chief scene with her, is wholly miscon- 
ceived. He is too lover-like, too tenderly-deferen- 
tial: there is nothing of distant chivalry and 
courtier-like regard in him. And Joan and Tib 
again. Joan has all the vigour that should belong 
to the decisive Tib: Tib has all the decrepitude 
that might belong to the milder Joan. Courtenay, 
too, is without the grace and charm that might 





well pertain to that “light o’ loves.” One or two 
of the minor characters are better embodied. Miss 
Isabel Bateman is this time to be praised unre- 
servedly for her delicate sketch of Alice, the 
Queen’s woman. Miss Pauncefort looks earnest 
Miss Claire ful—the one as Lady Clarence, 
the other as Lady Margaret Dacres. And the way 
in which these several ladies group themselves 
towards the end of the play is a relief to the 
beholder wearied with the long-drawn death of 
Mary. 

But apart from the adequate rendering of the 
Count de Feria by Mr. Beaumont, and of Alice 
by Miss Isabel Bateman, little serious attempt is 
made to realise any characters save the chief 
ones: Mary, Elizabeth, Philip. All through the 
earlier part of Tuesday evening Miss Bateman 
(Mrs. Crowe) acted her best. Her scene with the 
ambassador showed that she had given to the part 
the most careful and fruitful study. And later in 
the play she discovered many true touches; re- 
peating with a particular pathos the words of the 
song, “ Hapless doom of Woman.” And in this 
long scene, which ends with Mary’s painful death, 
her “stage business ”—and there was much of it— 
was managed with discretion. She is, unhappily, to 
our thinking, still least effective where much of 
the audience deems her to be most so; the con- 
vulsion, the spasm, the gathering and increasing 
gasp, we cannot accept as satisfactory methods of 
indicating over-wrought a e appearance 
of Miss Virginia Francis in Elizabeth’s first scene 
was not encouraging for the next. A violence 
was done to the character by the expression of 
wild horror and fear at the supposition that “ the 
proud Catholic Prince, and this bald priest, and 
she that hates me” might practise on her life. 
Howard re-assures her in an instant, but the tran- 
sition is too rapid from this wild horror to her 
next laughing retort. Generally, however, Miss 
Francis showed that she had conceived of some- 
thing definitely, and was trying to embody it. 
ToMr. Irving was assigned the small part of Philip, 
in which there is little to say but much to look. 
He had not again discarded either the unnatural 

itch and quality of voice which were not with 

im at in Hamlet, or the laborious walk 
which even in Hamlet was sometimes noticeable. 
But these deductions, of rye Bg er 
made, it must be said that Mr. Irving played 
his part with all nec force, and with 
consummate finish and precision of execution. 
This was indeed the very Philip—harsh, cold, 
satirical, of facile, unrelenting and exquisite 
cruelty. These mannerisms apart—these unhappy 
mannerisms that have been spoken of already— 
not a touch was wanting to the completeness of 
the portrait. The playgoer should very specially 
mark the bitter and humour of every taunt 
and threat—the Spanish and kingly rigidity of 
physique to which the portraits of the time 
witness, the alertness and eager watchfulness of 
mind, the concentration of purpose in the scene in 
which Philip broaches the question of the hand 
of Elizabeth. It is the most complete piece of 
“ character-acting ” now on the stage. 


Mr. Byron’s very frequeyt vivacity in dialogue, 
the good acting of one or two of the performers, 
and the deeply-rooted belief of the playgoers that 
the author would be amusing or satisfactory at 
the end, caused the two first acts of his new comedy 
— Wrinkles—to be listened to on Thursday in last 
week with interest and good humour; but they 
could not save the third. As the first act and 
the second went on and closed, one felt that the 
third would very much require some stirring 
incident, some strong situation, some conflict ot 
characters and interests greater than any that had 

one before. But where indeed was the material 
for these? What preparation had been made for 
them? Was it not too late to expect them? An 
examination of work that has held the stage will 
show few instances of three-act dramas—none that 
we can call to mind—in which strong interest has 
been raised in a third act for which no obvious 
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preparation was made in the second. You 
may dig out your foundations during the whole of 
the first, but you must seeped build during the 
whole ofthe second. You may keep us for forty 
minutes listening to your exposition, asthe French 
well call it; but when once the curtain has fallen, 
it must rise on action. You must have stated 
your theme by that time and must be working it 
out. The experience of Mr. Byron must have 
taught him this. But in his Prince of Wales's 
comedy, he has failed to profit by the teaching. 
We should be puzzled to tell his story. Itis a 
long and pa Na chronicle, and it is not so true 
to say there is no interest in it as that the interest 
shifts. We are asked to constantly transfer our 
pathy ; we must do so whether we will or not. 
The moment a given person has done anything 
worth doing, Mr. Byron takes him away; other 
ople and their doings are trotted out before us. 
Fi -a-dozen tiresome folk alternate pathos with 


uns. 

Of the three acts the first is really a prologue. 
At the beginning of the second everything is 
changed; the lapse of twenty years has deprived 
us of one of the few characters in whom it is 
possible to be interested—the squire, acted very 
well by Mr. Flockton. The relations of the 
existing dramatis personae to each other are of 
course necessarily changed; changed so utterly 
that it is perforce the business of this second act 
to prepare us for the third. The play begins, as it 
were, each time the curtain rises. 

There is in the first act a young girl, Kate 
Rayner, loved by two men, Wilfred Gordon and 
Harold Oarre. Carre is the squire’s son; Gordon 
ap to be the illegitimate son of the last 
holder of the estate, but in the sequel—that is, in 
the third act—he turns out to be the estate’s 
rightful possessor. The action of the first act, 
such as it is, clears Gordon out of the field, and 
ensures for the squire’s son the woman both have 
wanted to marry. In the second act the old 
squire is dead ; Harold is the squire in place of 
him. But Harold’s wife is dead, too, and there 
live with him his daughter, who is her mother’s 
likeness, and her mother's friend, Miss Piper, who 
was a cheery hoyden in the first act, and is a cheery 
spinster in the second. And Harold has been 
speculating, and the Stock Exchange has brought 
him to the brink of ruin. But our interest is not 
apes to be with him, nor with his daughter, 
who is in love with the protégé of her mother’s 
unsuccessful lover, but with the unsuccessful 
lover himself, who finds in the house the image of 
the girl of twenty years since, and who retires from 
it on understanding the situation, that she—the 
daughter of the woman he loved—is in love with 
his young friend. Then there is a Bob Blewitt, a 
fellow with an easy temperament and no principles, 
who must go to the bad very surely; a ne’er-do- 
well in the first act, whose fortunes are not mended 
by the gift of twenty pounds from Miss Piper, who 
worships him ; and who, at the end of all, is only 
saved from a course of treachery by the fact that 
he is not lost to all sense of that now middle-aged 
lady’s wy | power. He had made terms 
with Mr. Carre, by which he was to suppress his 
knowledge that Wilfredand not Harold—the exile 
and not the possessor—was the rightful squire. 
And as he was gradually allowing himself to be 
honest, since fascinated, Mr. Carre had himself been 
overtaken by remorse and had informed Harold 
of his rights. In the end the union of the two 
young lovers restores peace to the entire party. 
But Bob Blewitt has probably been too much of 
4 good-for-nothing to claim Miss Piper after all. 

Miss Piper's part has at the best but something 
of the interest that belongs to that of Suzanne in 
Pattes de Mouche. She is an agent; not a prin- 
cipal, And the agent is very entertaining, but the 
Principals are very dull. It is Mrs. Bancroft who 
pays Miss Piper; Mr. Bancroft who plays Mr. 

lewitt. But for these—and the merry things 

. Byron gives them to say—the piece would not 
have been listened to in the second act; hardly, 





perhaps, even in the first. Mrs. Bancroft presents 
in the familiar and admirable way the portrait of a 
young girl gushing and naive and shrewd; pre- 
sents also in a way not quite so familiarly known 
to playgoers the portrait of riper years, hardly 
saddened this time, as in Sweethearts, but now and 
again sobered, and with occasional memories which 
strike in upon her cheeriness. The part is not a 
great one for her; but she has found, in addition 
to the hundred little vivacities of voice and man- 
ner for which she is esteemed, the occasion for 
two fine moments; and in the dreary three hours 
of this barren play neither of these moments should 
be missed by the playgoer. The first is her en- 
trance in the second act. We have met her be- 
fore as a girl, but twenty years have passed, and 
her face as she enters by the door tells their 
story. The early “expansion” has gone out of 
the face. It is a quiet, reticent face instead, such 
as you have seen in one who has led many years 
of a life quite solitary—a life the main thought 
of which has been quite unshared. This touch 
of Mrs. Bancroft’s—a very exquisite one—is lost 
directly through the exigencies of the dialogue, 
and it is not repeated; but for the one moment 
the quiet composed face and restrained gesture are 
those of absolute reality. Her second fine thing 
is the delivery of the sentence in which, partly to 
comfort Harold in his troubles, she makes dis- 
tant allusion to her own. The delivery of that 
sentence is perfect in its suggestiveness, and it is 
indescribable. In strongly dramatic situations, in 
rapid and striking transitions, Mrs. Bancroft has 
given evidence of no exceptional power: hardly, 
perhaps, of the power possessed by half a 
dozen of our actresses. But in delicate grada- 
tions, in moments of minute truth, she is quite 
without rival. It is the best Dutch art, great 
by its qualities of observation and sensitiveness ; 
really as great by these, in its own way, as Van 
der Meer’s or De Hooghe’s. 

Mr. Bancroft’s sketch of Bob Blewitt is of un- 
deniable cleverness; but in the character itself, 
as in that of many other characters in the piece, 
Mr. Byron has committed the mistake of not 
making very sure whether it was introduced as a 
study of value for its own sake, or of service only 
in the action ofthe play. Bob Blewitt cannot 
win our sympathy; he should, then, as a study 
from life interest our intelligence by some con- 
viction of his truth. But he does not do that any 
more than most of the others do. He is a vague 
figure. Wilfred, the rightful heir, is a worthier 
character, but an even more indefinite one. We 
know him first towards the play's end, by his re- 
nunciation of his claims in the presence of the 
love of his young friend for the old Kate Rayner's 
daughter. Mr. Archer is not amiss as the repre- 
sentative of the part. Miss Carlisle is little 
happy in either of the characters that fall to her 
share. Her romantic bearing in the first act 
recalls too forcibly Julia in the Revals. After- 
wards she mends. The author would seem to 
have bestowed most care—though not indeed 
much—on the character of Harold: at first a 
self-centred, self-contained youth; later, a sad- 
dened and embittered man, and at last a remorse- 
ful one. The character requires, as all such 
complex characters do, a watchful curiosity of 
observation, a very varied sympathy, to realise its 
apparent inconsistencies and to make these plain 
to us. For it is, as far as Mr. Byron’s work is 
concerned, the rough sketch of a man alternately 
selfish and tender-hearted—calculating, cold, and 
yet passionately devoted. And for us to realise 
this at all, the character must be worked out by 
the actor in infinite detail. It must be that, or 
nothing. With Mr. Moore it is nothing. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 


Ar the close of his engagement in Edinburgh 
Signor Salvini received a complimentary letter 
with upwards of eighty signatures, among which 
were those of the Principals of two universities, 





the Dean of the Faculty of Advocates, the Presi- 
dent of the College of Surgeons, and many other 
distinguished names. 


Sienor Rosst’s first appearance in London was 
fixed for Wednesday last ; a date too late to allow 
of his performance being reviewed in our columns 
of to-day. The play selected was Hamlet, and 


the place, as our readers probably know, Drury 
Lane. 


Miss ApA CavENDIsH appeared on Saturday 
last for the first time in London as Miss Gwilt in 
Mr. Wilkie Collins's play of that name, from the 
story of Armadale, A detailed notice of the piece 
appeared in our columns when Miss Cavendish 
first produced the play at Liverpool some four 
months ago; so that, for the present at least, we 
need only chronicle that its reception on Saturday 
night by a London audience was not quite as warm 
as that which it had experienced in the North. 
The play lasted till midnight: four hours were 
occupied in its performance : its plot was difficult 
or rather painful to follow, owing to complications 
which, however ingenious they may be, impose a 
tax on the attention of the playgoer, greater per- 
haps than they are able to repay. The acting of 
Miss Ada Cavendish, for whom in the earlier 
scenes there is no great scope, does very much for 
the success of the drama subsequently, and Mr. 
Arthur Cecil contributes to the performance a 
sketch of much finish and power. 


Le Proces Voradieux has been adapted to the 
English stage. It was brought out as The Great 
Divorce Case at the Criterion Theatre on Saturday, 
when the acting of Mr. Clarke, and Mr. Righton, 
and one or two other gentlemen, and the acting, 
or appearance, of Miss Nelly Bromley and Miss 
Emily Duncan, secured much favour for what is 
in truth a very smart farce, as farces go, and in 
three acts instead of one. Le Procts Voradieux, 
it may be remembered, was the piece which saved 
the Paris Vaudeville last summer. The manager 
had thrown the business up as a bad one: the 
actors banded together and produced at a venture 
this Procés Voradieux. People thought it so 
amusing that the dog-days did not empty the 
theatre: and its adaptation to our stage and other 
stages became matter of certainty. 


On Wednesday, Miss Geneviéve Ward was to 
appear at the Gaiety, when the curious experiment 
of reviving Otway’s Venice Preserved was pro- 
mised, The more cheerful performance of Mr. 
Mathews carries the theatre bravely through its 
evening performances. : 


Mr. Creswick has been acting during the week 
at the Park Theatre, Camden Town. 


Struck Oi at the Adelphi introduced to us this 
week two comedians admired on the other side 
of the Atlantic, in a piece new only to London. 
The general cast was a strong one. 





MUSIC. 
BRAHMS’S RECENT CHORAL WORKS. 


Ttinaldo: Cantate von Goethe, fiir Tenor 
Solo, Manner-Chor und Orchester: com- 
ponirt von Johannes Brahms. Op. 50. 
Partitur. 

Rhapsodie (Fragment aus Goethe’s “ Harz- 
reise im Winter’’), fiir eine Altstimme, 
Manner-Chor und Orchester : componirt 
von Johannes Brahms. Op. 53. Partitur. 

“Triuvmphlied” fiir achtstimmigen Chor 
und Orchester: von Johannes Brahms. 
Op. 55. Partitur. (Berlin: Simrock.) 

Few who have any considerable acquaintance 

with the more important works of Johannes 

Brahms will be inclined to dispute his posi- 

tion as the greatest of living composers. 

True, he differs in some important respects 

from the most illustrious of his predecessors ; 
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especially we miss in his style, at least in 
many cases, that popular character, that 
capability of being thoroughly appreciated 
at a first hearing or reading, which we find 
in such perfection in the music, for instance, 
of Mozart, and (though not to the same 
extent) in that of Beethoven or Schumann. 
Brahms’s style is frequently involved ; it is 
needful to study his scores repeatedly and 
with close atteution to bring one’s self en 
rapport with the composer’s ideas. Hence 
it may reasonably be doubted whether he 
will ever become a thoroughly popular com- 
poser, because many of his largest and finest 
works are so difficult that it is not likely 
that they will be frequently performed, and 
at the same time it is impossible, unless they 
are either repeatedly heard or carefully 
studied in the score, that they can be fully 
enjoyed. But to those who have really 
“lived into them” (to use the expressive 
German idiom), what delight they afford! 
Here is to be found a wealth of idea, a 
nobility of style, a poetic beauty of feeling, 
which no other living writer approaches. 
At times it seems as if the mantle of Beet- 
hoven had fallen upon Brahms, at others as 
if Schubert had breathed into him his 
romantic tenderness. And yet with all this 
the younger composer never loses his in- 
dividuality. We tind no reminiscences ; it 
is rather as if Brahms continued Beethoven, 
just as Beethoven continued Mozart. 

Another cause likely to militate against 
the general popularity of Brahms’s music is 
the peculiar character of his genius, which 
is in general meditative and reflective rather 
than bold and vigorous. That he can write 
with dramatic force, and even with much 
brightness, he has more than once proved, 
and never more clearly than in parts of the 
Rinaldo now under notice ; but his partiality 
is evidently rather for texts which admit of 
a subjective treatment, such, for instance, as 
the “ Schicksalslied,” which has been two or 
three times performed at the Crystal Palace, 
and which is a subject that probably no 
other living composer would have selected 
for musical treatment. It is this intensely 
subjective character which gives his music 
much of its individuality and also of its 
charm. In knowing the music we seem to 
know the man—a man not to be thoroughly 
understood on a merely casual acquaintance, 
but for whom each successive meeting 
deepens our admiration and love. 

Tested in another direction—that of ver- 
satility—Brahms will again not be found 
wanting. With the exception of dramatic 
music, he has essayed nearly every style of 
writing with equal success. Orchestral 
music, chamber compositions, pianoforte 
pieces, songs, and choral works alike bear 
witness to his ability. His command of all 
the merely technical parts of his art is com- 
plete, and in his polyphonic writing it is not 
too much to compare him with Sebastian 
Bach himself. 

A more striking example of the versatility 
just referred to could not be found than will 
be afforded by a comparison of the three 
works now under notice. It would be diffi- 
cult to name three compositions by one 
writer more absolutely unlike one another, 
though each bears unmistakeably the hall- 
mark of its composer’s style. Of the three, 





Rinaldo is certainly the one which is most 
likely to be generally popular. The portion 
of the story which Goethe has taken for his 
subject is that which treats of the departure 
of Rinaldo from the enchanted island of 
Armida. The whole work consists of a 
series of choruses of Rinaldo’s companions 
alternating with solos for the hero himself. 
The orchestral introduction, with the chorus 
to which it leads, ‘Zu dem Strande! zu 
der Barke!” is a masterpiece, full of vigour 
and energy, and eminently characteristic of 
the composer in its harmonies and modula- 
tions. One of the most striking pecu- 
liarities of Brahms’s style is his prefer- 
ence for diatonic rather than chromatic 
harmonies; and this feature is specially 
observable in the present chorus. The long 
solo for Rinaldo which follows is lovely 
throughout ; the poco adagio (p. 27 of the 
score) at the words, “ Stelle her der gold’nen 
Tage ” might have been written by Schubert, 
whose style it recalls, while the following 
allegretto (p. 30) has a slight affinity with 
one of the most charming movements of 
Schumann’s F'auwst—the solo and chorus of 
angels; “‘ Jene Rosen aus der Hinden.” Both 
these movements are most exquisitely and 
delicately scored, and in the hands of a first- 
class singer would make a great effect. After 
a short and striking chorus, “ Sachte 
kommt!” another very fine tenor solo leads 
to one of the salient points of the work. 
This is the chorus (p. 48), “ Nein, nicht 
linger ist zu siiumen,” in which the com- 
panions of Rinaldo show him the shield 
which reflects his own image, and proves to 
him how he has fallen. The whole of this 
portion of the music is remarkable for its 
dramatic truth of expression. Rinaldo’s 
short solo, “ Ja, so sei’s; ich will mich 


fassen,”’ is succeeded by. another very 
melodious chorus, “ Zuriick nur,” after 
which the enchantress appears again. 


Rinaldo is on the point of being once more 
enamoured by her. His solo, “‘ Zum zweiten- 
male seh’ ich erscheinen,”’ is of considerable 
musical beauty, but yet produces the effect 
of an anticlimax, after the preceding chorus. 
It leads to a very powerful movement, in 
which we see the spells of Armida broken. 
The solo for Rinaldo beginning, “Und 
umgewandelt seh’ ich die Holde,” with the 
broken ejaculations of the chorus, is one of 
the most striking points of the cantata. 
Two other most beautiful movements—the 
chorus, ‘‘ Schon sind sie erhéret,’’ and the 
finale, “ Segel schwellen ”—bring to a con- 
sion one of the most readily intelligible 
and popular works which Brahms has yet 
produced. It is to be feared, however, that 
it will not very frequently be heard, at least 
in this country, where male-voice choral 
societies are rare, because it isin many parts 
of considerable difficulty, requiring notmerely 
most accurate intonation but much artistic 
finish from the chorus, while the solo part 
can only be adequately rendered by an artist 
of very high acquirements. If worthily per- 
formed, there can be little doubt that Rinaldo 
would achieve in the concert-room an enor- 
mous success. 

It has just been said that Rinaldo is one 
of those compositions of Brahms which are 
most popular in tone and most readily intelli- 
gible on a first hearing. The very reverse 





must be said of the work which stands second 
on our list—the “ Rhapsodie” for alto solo 
and male-voice chorus. This piece, which 
consists only of three short movements, is 
one of the most individual, and on a merely 
casual acquaintance, one of the most ab- 
struse that Brahms has written. He has 
chosen here one of those sombre subjects 
which seem particularly congenial to his 
temperament. Who else would have dreamed 
of setting to music the episode in Goethe’s 
“Harzreise in Winter, in which the poet 
describes the sudden apparition of a youthful 
misanthrope who steals away through the 
bushes which close behind him? Who 
would have selected such lines for musical 
treatment as the following ? 
‘“‘ Erst verachtet, nun ein Verachter 

Zehrt er heimlich auf 

Seinen eignen Werth 

In ung’niigender Selbstsucht.” 
I frankly confess that the first time I read 
through the score I could not (to use a 
colloquial expression) ‘make head or tail 
of it.” Its ideas were so novel that it was 
impossible at first to grasp them fully. 
After repeated reading and careful study, 
however, I must record it as my decided 
conviction that this little fragment is not 
only one of the most original, but one of the 
most exquisitely beautiful of all its com- 
poser’s works. The whole of the intro- 
ductory and descriptive recitative for the 
solo voice is of wonderful pathos, the effect 
being heightened by what may be called the 
“neutral tint’ shades of the orchestration. 
The following andante, beginning ‘ Ach, 
wer heilet die Schmerzen” is full of the 
most charming melodies, the cadence on the 
words “aus der Fiille der Liebe trank ” 
being of unsurpassable beauty. In the final 
movement, the key changes from C minor to 
C major, and the effect of the first entry of 
the chorus, pianissimo to the words, 

», Ist auf deinem Psalter, 

Vater der Liebe, 

Ein Ton seinem Ohre vernehmlich, 

So erquicke sein Herz,” 
is altogether indescribable. There is a more 
than earthly beauty about this finale, an in- 
expressible yearning, a depth of feeling in 
the prayer for comfort to the afflicted heart, 
which no one but Brahms could have reached. 
The whole “ Khapsodie” is a gem of the 
very first water, but it is one of those works 
written for the musician rather than for the 
public. The experiment of bringing it for- 
ward in a concert would, nevertheless, be 
well worth trying, especially as the chorus 
part presents no particular difficulty. Asa 
whole, the work bears some distant affinity 
to the ‘ Schicksalslied,” and as the latter 
has been well received, it is not impossible 
that the former, though even more difficult 
of comprehension, might also meet with 
public favour. 

The “ Triumphlied,”’ written to comme- 
morate the German victories in the Franco- 
Prussian war, is a work differing as widely 
as possible from those already noticed. It 
has neither the romantic tone of the R.naldo 
nor the weird melancholy of the “ Rhap- 
sodie.” In purely melodic invention it is 
inferior to both these works ; it is, neverthe- 
less, in its own style an astounding master- 
piece. Brahms here employs all the tech- 
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nical resources of his art in an elaborate 
chorus in three movements, frequently 
written in eight real parts. Though show- 
ing in places a tendency to diffuseness and 
over-elaboration, it is, on the whole, a work 
of enormous power. The text is taken from 
the nineteenth chapter of the book of Re- 
velation. The opening chorus, ‘“ Halle- 
luja! Heil und Preis sei Gott, unserm 
Herrn”’ is, perhaps, altogether the least 
effective part of the work; but in some of 
its passages, especially that on the words 
“Denn wahrhaftig und gerecht sind seine 
Gerichte,” and in the great pedal-point near 


-the close of the movement, the effect of the 


music is prodigious; it strikes like a 
thunderbolt. The second movement “ Lobet 
unsern Gott, alle seine Knechte”’ is masterly 
throughout; the passage “Den der all- 
michtige Gott” is worthy of Handel him- 
self; and the conclusion of this number 
piano, with the melody of the choral “ Nun 
danket alle Gott,” introduced in the 
orchestra, is of magnificent effect. In the 
third number, points worthy of particular 
notice are the setting of the words “ hiess 
Treu und Wahrhaftig,” &c., and the grand 
treatment of the text ‘Und er tritt die 
Kelter des Weins des grimmigen Zorns des 
allmiichtigen Gottes.” The part-writing, 
and the effects for the double chorus, some- 
times antiphonally, sometimes in combina- 
tion, are throughout the work superb; the 
finished workmanship in places reminds one 
of Bach’s eight-part motetts. Bach, indeed, 
seems to be the model whom Brahms has 
placed before himself in writing this work, 
which must rank as one of the grandest 
pieces of choral music produced since Beet- 
hoven’s “ Missa Solennis.”’ 

Neither of the works noticed in the pre- 
sent article has as yet been heard in this 
country. tinaldo is among the promises 
for the present season at the Crystal Palace, 
and will be looked for with much interest. 
It is to be hoped that some of our festival 
or choral societies will think it worth while 
also to take in hand the other two. They 
will be well rewarded for the pains neces- 
sarily spent in their preparation. 

EBENEZER Provt. 





Tue last of the present series of Saturday Concerts 
at the Crystal Palace took place on Saturday, when 
a programme of great interest was presented. 
The opening piece was Schumann's Festival- 
Overture with chorus on the “ Rhein-weinlied,” 
which had not before been heard in England, 
Though it cannot be called one of its composer's 
greater works, being more noticeable for its clever 
treatment of the old melody than for high inspira- 
tion, it was well worthy of being brought for- 
ward, and, being admirably played by Mr. 
Manns’s band, produced a favourable impres- 
sion. The most important feature of the after- 
noon, however, was the first production in 
this country of Brahms’s cantata Rinaldo. Our 
readers will find a detailed notice of this great 
work in another column; we shall, therefore, 
confine ourselves here to the performance. 
Of this on the whole we regret to be unable 
honestly to speak well. The solo part, which is 
not only extremely difficult but very trying for 
the singer, was magnificently sung by Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, and the semichorus parts were also given 
to perfection by the London Vocal Union, under 
the direction of Mr. F. Walker; but here our 
praise must end. Owing to the want of sufficient 








rehearsal, the grand chorus which forms so im- 
posing a conclusion to the work had to be omitted 
altogether; and although the chorus was an- 
nounced to consist of 200 male voices there were 
not more than eighty on the orchestra—this being 
no doubt partly due at least to the concert 
taking place at Easter time. Whatever the 
cause, the result was disastrous. In many 
parts the singers could hardly be heard 
through the orchestra, and there was a feeble- 
ness and want of attack strongly in contrast 
with the general excellence of the Crystal Palace 
performances. Even the orchestra, usually so 
perfect, made more slips than we ever remember 
hearing in an important work. It is only fair to 
add that the music is enormously difficult; but 
we cannot help thinking that it would have been 
better to postpone the performance altogether 
than to bring it forward with insufficient rehearsal. 
We shall hope to hear it on a future occasion 
under more favourable auspices. The pro- 
gramme also included Mendelssohn’s fine cantata 
“To the Sons of Art,” for male voices and brass 
instruments, which though not an absolute novelty, 
having been performed by Mr. Henry Leslie’s 
choir, is but seldom heard in London, Auber’s 
sparkling overture to Zanetta, part-songs (ex- 
quisitely sung) by the London Vocal Union, and 
vocal music by Mdlle. Ida Corani. This after- 
noon Mr. Manns’s annual benefit concert takes 
place, when a most varied and extensive selection 
of pieces is to be given. We trust that the at- 
tendance will be such as to bear emphatic testi- 
mony to the esteem in which Mr. Manns is justly 
held by the frequenters of the concerts for which 
he has done so much. 


Mapame ScoumMAnn gave, on Thursday after- 
noon, her only recital this season at St. James’s 
Hall. We have on more than one occasion spoken 
of this great artist’s playing; it will be needless 
now to say more than that she was assisted by 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann and Signor Piatti, and 
that the programme announced included Beetho- 
ven’s sonata in G minor, op. 5, No. 2, for piano 
and violoncello ; Brahms’s variations for two piano- 
fortes, on a theme by Haydn (a transcription 
by the composer of the orchestral variations which 
have been heard at the Crystal Palace and else- 
where); a selection from Schumann’s Davids- 
biindler ; smaller pieces by Schumann, Hiller and 
Chopin, and songs by Mdlle. Thekla Friedlander. 


Messrs. BREITKOPF AND HARTEL, the eminent 
music-publishers of Leipzig, have issued a pros- 
pectus of an undertaking which can only be 
described as colossal. This is nothing less than 
the publication of a uniform edition of the entire 
works of Mozart, at least one third of which exist 
at present only in manuscript. Some idea of the 
enormous extent of the work may be formed from 
the fact that the list of compositions given in the 
prospectus comprises 15 masses, 33 litanies, 
vespers, offertories, and other smaller sacred pieces, 
21 operas, 56 pieces of vocal music, (concert 
airs, &c.) with orchestral accompaniment, 59 songs 
with piano, and canons, 41 symphonies, 77 orches- 
tral works of other classes, 49 concertos, 40 quin- 
tetts and quartetts, 118 pianoforte pieces with and 
without accompaniment, and 17 sonatas for organ 
with instruments—in all, 540 works. This is not 
only more than double the number of pieces con- 
tained in the complete edition of Beethoven pub- 
lished by the same firm some ten years since, but 
there is a much larger proportion of extensive 
works; the whole collection will probably fill 
seventy or eighty volumes! In form it will be 
similar to the edition of Beethoven just referred 
to, and to that of Mendelssohn now in the course 
of publication, and it will be issued at the same 
very moderate price—about threepence per sheet. 


Two new operas were produced last week in 
Paris—Guiraud’s Piccolino at the Opéra Comique, 
and Serpette’s Le Moulin du Vert-Galant at the 
Théatre des Bouffes-Parisiens. Both are well 
spoken of. 








At M. Pasdeloup’s sacred concert on Good 
Friday, Gounod’s new “ Requiem” was produced 
for the first time, under the direction of the com- 
poser. The work is said to be written ina style 
of severe simplicity, there being no attempt at 
fugal writing throughout. 


At Amsterdam an International Vocal Com- 
petition is to take place in June, the first prize 
offered consisting of a gold medal and 1,000 
Dutch gulden. 


Tue first prize in the Symphony C ompetition 
at the Alexandra Palace has been awarded to 
Francis Davenport, and the second to O. Villiers 
Stanford. The judges were Prof. George Alex- 
ander Macfarren and Prof. Joseph Joachim. 


Enetisnh Church music has sustained another 
severe loss in the death of Dr. Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley, organist of Gloucester Cathedral, which 
occurred on Wednesday last. Dr. Wesley was the 
son of the even more distinguished musician 
Samuel Wesley, and was not only one of our finest 
organists but a composer of great eminence. 

Ir is proposed (says the Leipzig Signale) to 
give a grand performance of the Faust-trilogy (?) 
at Bayreuth in the years 1878 and 1879, under 
the patronage of the King of Bavaria and the 
Duke of Meiningen, both of whom are warmly 
interested in the undertaking. The chorus and 
orchestra are to be selected from Vienna and 
Munich. In case Richard Wagner should de- 
cline to compose music for the trilogy, another 
distinguished composer will be invited to co- 
operate. 


THE same paper states that a very interesting 
musical performance, one might almost say a curi- 
osity of the rarest kind, is in preparation at 
Dresden. When Richard Wagner quitted that 
city in 1849 he left in the hands of his intimate 
friend, Tichatscheck, four overtures (among them 
one to Columbus), and would hear no more of 
them, evidently because they belonged to his 
earlier period, which Wagner will not now ac- 
knowledge. It is now said that Herr Mannsfeldt, 
the conductor at Dresden, intends to put these 
words into rehearsal, and produce them at a con- 
cert. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY announce for sale, on June 7 
and three following days, a collection of manu- 
scripts, in 491 lots, which will be found to contain 
a majority of those which formed the nucleus of 
the exhibition, two years ago, at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club. They are nearly all illuminated 
more or less richly, and include many of English 
writing, such as Missals of the Sarum Use, 
Gower's Confessio Amantis, from the Hastings sale; 
Bibles, the famous Evangelisterium, from the 
Perkins library, and the Lectionary of the eleventh 
century which fetched 550/. in Sir William Tite’s 
sale. This sale will be by far the largest of MSS. 
alone which has taken place in Ex_land. 


WE gave some time ago some account of a 
volume brought to light by the Historical MSS. 
Commission— The Spending of the Money of 
Robert Nowell, of Reade Hall, Lancashire—con- 
taining, among other matters of interest, mention 
of the poet Spenser. This volume Mr. Grosart 
has arranged to print. It is to be issued to sub- 
scribers in two shapes—in 4to and in large 
post 4to. 


THE same indefatigable gentleman proposes 
also to issue “ privately printed new editions of 
Edmund Spenser and Samuel Daniel.” That 
there is room for these there can be no doubt. 
As for Daniel, it has long been difficult to obey 
Coleridge’s mandate: “ Read Daniel—the admi- 
rable Daniel ;” for, to quote from Mr. Grosart’s 

rospectus, “except the increasingly high priced, 
sh more and more eagerly secured, original 
and early editions, the books of ‘ well-languaged 
Daniel,’ as William Browne in his Britannia’s 
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Pastorals felicitously named him, are practically 
unobtainable at present ; for the wretched little 
edition of 1718 (2 vols. 12mo) is really worth- 
less. Occasionally the excellent volume of Selec- 
tions by Mr. Morris of Bath (1855) occurs; but 
even it has become a bibliographic rarity already, 
so instantly was it absorbed.” For Spenser, his 
writings are accessible enough; but there is not 

et any edition that is satisfactorily annotated. 
Todd did something for him in this way; but 
much more wants doing. In his Spenser bours 
Mr. Grosart is to be supported by several co- 
adjutors, among whom are scholars of note. We 
should rather fear the result may be somewhat 
heterogeneous ; but we shall hope for the best, and 
are sure that some points at least will be ‘well 
brought out. We trust special attention will be 
given to the notes and illustrations, for it is cer- 
tainly in respect of them that the best service 
may now be done. The value of Spenser as an 
interpreter of his age has not yet been at all 
adequately recognised and exhibited. His pages 
overflow with Elizabethan allusions, which Mr. 
Grosart and his friends will deserve well of their 
country if they lucidly explain. 

THE editor of the Journal of Amusement an- 
nounces that “ we hope before long to have a con- 
ference on Amusement versus Drink, and we trust 
on that occasion Mr. Gladstone will not refuse to 
favour us with a speech of at least an hour's 
duration.” 


Tue article on Bishop Thirlwall in the Edin- 
burgh Review for April states that some years ago 
a sermon was sent him maintaining a modified 
purgatorial theory. In acknowledying the receipt 
of it, the Bishop, in language which for him was 
singularly fervent, expressed his entire and un- 
qualified acceptance of the views which the writer 
had maintained as to the possibility of discipline, 
progress, amendment, and even of repentance in 
the state which follows death. The article on 
Capponi’s Republic of Florence calls attention to 
the coincidence in date between the sedition of the 
Ciompi and the rising of Wat Tyler, both probably 
being due to the reluctance of the masses to return 
to the condition in which they had been before the 
Great Plague. 


Tue Courrier Lattéraire for April 10 has some 
interesting notes on Sainte-Beuve’s contributions 
to the Revue Suisse in 1844, and on his Cahiers, 
recently published by his secretary. 
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HORNE’ POMPEIAN DECORATIONS. 


ROBERT HORNE, 
HOUSE DECORATOR and PAPER-HANGING 
MANUFACTURER, 
41 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
London, E.C. 


By Special Appointment to His Majesty the King of Italy. 


BIRKBECK BANK. Established 1851, 


30, Southam: Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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— bela -— —g 4 ~—, ~ 4. Li v5 sare of Good 

ances. 
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rc 
e Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Customers. 

the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Cougens. Bhan 
and Shares purchased and sold, and —— —wy thereo: 

Office hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdayr, then em 10 to 2. 

On Jn 4. the Bank is open until 9 ein "the evening. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had ppplicetion. 
FRANCIS AVENSCRO T, Manager. 


BANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. Incorpo- 

rated by Royal Charter, 1847.-DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide 
and the principal towns in South Australia. Bills negotiated and col- 
lected. Money received ans deposit. A terms a ply at the = 
54 Old t Old Broad | Street, E.C, PURDY, eneral Man 
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KAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. For Lives ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 


Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms, =~ be had at the Office, or from 
any of the Company’s Agents, post free. 


GEORGE ‘HUMPHREYS, ACTUARY AND SECRETARY. 








QCOTTISH UNION INSURANCE COMPAN Y 
Established 1824. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—_BONUS YEAR.—The next investigation 
into the Life Department takes place as at August 1, 1876, when five- 
sixths of the profits made during the five years preceding fall to be 
divided among the Policyholders entitled to participate. 
All Policies taken out before August 1, 1876, will share in the division, 
No. 37 Cornhill, London ; Edinburgh and Dublin. 











ONE MILLION STERLING 


HAS BEEN PAID AS 


COMPENSATION 
DEATH AND INJURIES 


CAUSED BY 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 


Paid up Capital and Reserve Fund, £180,000. 
ANNUAL INCOME £200,000. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AUTOTYPE 
PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 


(THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY are producers 
of Book Ls ae y one 9 by the aot te Bt and Sawyer’s Collotype 
Processes. pmsieved by the a Gea of British Museum, Palaeo- 
graphical, Numismatical, Royal phical, and other learned 





Facsimiles of Medals and Coins, Ancient MSS., wr eae Drawings 
and Sketches, Views and Portraits from Nature, & 
For Terms oad Specimens anes x 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 36 RATHBONE PLACE, Lonpoys, W. 
Manager—W.S.Birp. Director of the Works—J. R. SAWYER. 


TO TOURISTS, ARTISTS, AND OTHERS. 
JOHN J. ATKINSON, 


33 and 37 MANCHESTER STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
18 NOW SUPPLYING 


A COMPLETE SET OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS, 


with One Dozen Prepared Plates, for taking Views 5 inches by 
4 inches, the whole weighing but a few pounds, with full In- 
structions for Use. Price £5. Sent free to any part of the 
United Kingdom on receipt of P.O.O. 

Studies from Nature made by Photography are invaluable to 
the Artist ; save time, and are more useful for future reference 
than hastily-made sketches. The Tourist will add to his plea- 
sure in being able to secure truthful records of his rambles. 

Every requisite in Photography. GALVANIC and ELECTRIC 
Apparatus of all descriptions, BATTERIES, CELLS, CLAMPS, 
and BrxDING SCREWS supplied ; for ce of which send 
Twelve Stamps for Illustrated Catalogue 


PURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’S RUTHIN WATERS. 


CRYSTAL SPRINGS. 
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GOUT, Lithia and Potass. 
CORKS BRANDED “Rk. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN,” 


and every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, and 
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R. ELLIS & SON, RUTHIN, NORTH WALES. 
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